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WHERE COLONEL NEWCOME DIED. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





Thackeray looked so serious, 
even sorrowful: ‘as if bowed 
down,”’ says Lowell, ‘‘ by some 
personal grief,’ that the poet 
asked, kindly, what had hap- 
pened. ‘Come into Evans’s,’’ 
answered Thackeray, ‘“‘and I 
will tell you all about it; Z 
have killed the Colonel.”” They 
‘went into the well-known eat- 
ing-house—that famous resort 
of the wits of thirty years ago, 
but now, alas! no longer ex- 
isting—and took seats at a 
table in a secluded corner. 
Then the novelist drew a~ 
manuscript from his pocket, 
and read that pathetic chapter, 
over which thousands and tens 
of thousands have since wept 
sympathetically. ‘‘ When he reached the end,” 
says Lowell, ‘‘ it was with a broken voice; and 
the tears were in his eyes.’”’ Those who know 
Lowell, himself one of the most tender-hearted 
of men, know that the tears must have been 
in his eyes also. 

The “Gray-Friars” of the novel, where 
Colonel Newcome is supposed to have died, is 

the old Charter House, originally a Carthusian 

STAIRWAY: CHARTER HOUSE. 
HERE is no more pathetic passage in Eng- monastery ; but for the last two hundred and 
lish fiction than the death of Colonel Newcome, in } seventy years, a charitable foundation for de- 
Thackeray's novel of “The Newcomes.”” It has } cayed gentlemen. Attached to it, however, and 
but one rival, in the literature of its day: the } part of the foundation, is a grammar-school for 
death of the Chancery prisoner in “ Pickwick.” } boys, and here, as we are told in the story, the 
And the two descriptions, each so different, yet Colonel was educated. At the other end of the 
each so perfect in its way, illustrate very strik- } foundation, among these decayed gentlemen, he 
ingly the opposite methods of the rival authors. sought refuge, in his old age, when his fortunes 

It is told of Lowell, that, being in London were wrecked. The spectacle of the gray-haired 
when the ‘“ Newcomes” was approaching its } veteran, laying aside his pride of birth and rank 
conclusion, he met Thackeray in the street. The } and accepting alms as a bedesman, is, as I have 
novel had been appearing in serial numbers, and } always thought, one of the most heroic, as well 
everybody was waiting eagerly for the end. as affecting. in fiction. ‘Should I nd go to 
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London,” } I we to.say to noutt: ‘one of the $ of the great dignitaries of the Church, are familiar 
first things I shall do will be to hunt up the} with more than their own cathedral. Charles 
Charter House, and see where this tender-hearted $ Kingsley once said to the writer of this article: 
yet brave old warrior died.” } « You Americans, at least some of you, have seen 

I suppose I am not alone in thus connecting § more of our great minsters than I have, or any- 
the incidents of fiction with the places where ‘ one I know.” Dean Stanley spoke in the same 
they are supposed to 
have occurred. The 
blasted heath near 
Dover is but little to 
us, if not the one 
over which poor mad 
Lear staggered. At 
Holyrood. Palace we 
do not look merely 
for Mary, Queen of 
Scots, but instinet- 
ively also for Flora 
Maclvor, and Rose 
Bradwardine, and 
for all the gallant 
throng that gath- 
ered, in the pages of | “2 I th 
«Waverley, around |i ce ‘ sae 
«‘Prince Charlie.’’ 
I shall never forget 
driving all round 
Russell Square, in 
































London, for the first INNER GATEWAY: CHARTER HOUSE. 
time, in quest of the 
house where Nora, the heroine of that charm-' strain. ‘The man, in all England, who knows 
ing novel, ‘ Quits,’’ is supposed to have lived ; most about Westminster Abi\vy,’’ he said, ‘+ is an 
with her uncle; and I am quite sure I found the; American. I myself do-noi know, in some par- 
very one; and just as sure, if the great hall- ; ticulars, half so much as Colon::1Chester.”’ (Alas, 
door had been open, that I should have seen ‘ both Stanley and Chester are now dead,) Bur- 
Nora herself coming down the staircase, dressed ; : leigh House, Hatfield House, Hardwicke Hall, 
in that famous black velvet gown, her only one, : ¢ Arundel Castle, Raglan Castle, Naworth, Leeds, 
radiant with youth and beauty. ; Knole, Penshurst itself, are but names, and very 
But when I found myself, at last, in the great ‘ vague ones, to nine out of ten, even of educated 
British metropolis, it was sometime before I} Englishmen. I had to pilot the way, for some 
met anyone who could tell me exactly where; London acquaintances, to Crosby Hall, where 
the Charter House was. Everybody had heard the crown was offered to Richard III, none of 
of it, but nobody had ever taken the trouble to look them knowing, at that time, (twenty years ago,) 
it up. I am not the first American, I suspect, ; where the old mansion stood, though it was, 
who has been surprised at the strange indiffer- > and is, one of the finest existing specimens of 
ence which Englishmen, even highly-cultivated ; the domestic architecture of the fifteenth century. 
ones, exhibit towards the historical localities of; In a like manner, I found, that, if I wished to 
their island. Thisindifference, too, is frequently ’ see the Charter House, I must discover its where- 
accompanied by an ignorance, which increases ; abouts for myself. 
an American’s astonishment. Inthe rush and; So, one morning, I set forth. Now I know 
struggle of this nineteenth century, all reverence ; nothing more delightful than to ramble about 
for the past seems to have been lost. I know, } the streets of London, on some such quest as this. 
personally, ome eminent author, who goes, every ; You are aware, in a general sense, which way 
summer, to climb the Alps, yet who has never ; you ought to take. But you have to stop, every 
cared to visit Dartmouth, whence the Armada; now andthen, to make sure you are right; and 
sailed, or to see Stratford-on-Avon, where} all the time you are stumbling on famous locali- 
Shakespeare was born and died. Few, even: ties, that hag been no part of your errand; but 














WHERE COLONEL 
which start up and look you in the face, as it 
were, and compel you to make their acquaintance. 
More than once I had gone out, after a late break- 
fast, to visit some particular spot; but the din- 
ner hour had overtaken me, in consequence of 


such interruptions, before my purpose had been ; 


achieved. 


It was very near so on this occasion. First, I 
found myself in Oxford Street, made immortal : 
by DeQuincey; ‘‘stony-hearted Oxford Street,” ; 
as he calls it: and immediately the whole splen- ‘ 
did panorama of his ‘‘ Opium-Eater’’ passed be- ' 


fore me: the night drive in the stage-coach, 
after Waterloo; the awful phantoms of his 
fevered dreams; the angels ascending and de- 
scending, to his childish imagination, in the 
stream of sunlight from the stained-glass win- 
dows of ‘the church. Then I came to Holborn. 
Here, on my left, was Gray’s Inn, with its quaint, 
half-timbered, gable-fronted houses, that go back 
to the days of Henry the Eighth. Its cloistered 
seclusion. was so great, its atmosphere so full 


of bygone centuries, that I half expected to see 
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¢not only Coke, in his black skull-cap, coming 
‘across the green, but Littleton, or Glanvil, or 
; Fitzherbert himself. A sharp turn, after awhile, 
; brought me into an open space, surrounded by 
; other tumble-down buildings. This, I knew, 
; must be Smithfield; where so many of the mar- 
‘tyrs had suffered. For one moment, hearing a 
step behind me, I started, and turned, almost 
sure it was John Rogers, with his wife and nine 
little ones, coming to the stake. After this I 
lost myself, for nearly half an hour, in a laby- 
rinth of narrow, tortuous lanes, until, suddenly, 
; I came upon one of those old-fashioned squares, 
$ so common in London; and before: me rosea 
} stone gateway, gray with age, and bearing a 
; pediment supported by two lions with scrolls, 
’ which I recognized from the descriptions I had 
read, to be the object of my pilgrimage. 
} Passing through this gateway, I found myself 
} confronted by a range of Tudor buildings, two 
’ stories high, with a gable and a mullioned win- 
: dow in the centre. Beneath this window was 
another gateway. This led into a comparatively 
‘ spacious court-yard, on the opposite side of 
















which was a picturesque edifice of the Eliza- 
bethan era. This I knew must be the Hall. To 
the right was what I supposed to be the chapel. 
A few ancient gentlemen, and they were un- 
mistakably gentlemen, even in the conventional 
sense, most of them wearing cloaks of a fashion 
of thirty years before, were sunning them- 
selves in this quadrangle. They seemed to be 
quite at home, and bowed 
courteously in welcome, as I 
appeared; and I took it for 
granted, from this, that they 
were the bedesmen, such as 
Colonel Newcome had been. 
The history of the place had 
long been known to me, with 
all the stormy vicissitudes 
through which it had passed. 
How Sir Walter de Manning, 
in. the fourteenth century, 
had founded here a Carthu- 
sian monastery, following the 
fashion of an age that found 
expression for its piety or its 
patriotism in establishing 
such institutions, where now, 
under similar influences, we 
‘ endow colleges, hospitals, art- 
galleries, public parks, or 
free libraries. How, at the 
Reformation, the old Charter 
House shared the fate of all 
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the other monasteries, and 
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was dissolved, its estates rhein nina to the , fourth Duke of Norfolk, the taihnd of that ac- 
king. How a pathetic tragedy was enacted at this | complished Earl of Surrey who fell a victim to 
dissolution ; for the prior, being unable, as he} the rage and jealousy of Henry the Eighth. This 
thought, conscientiously, to take the oath of su- ; duke it was who rebuilt large portions of the edi- 
premacy, knew he must share the fate of Bishop } fice, occupied it as his palace, and lived there in 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More; and so, foreseeing ; great splendor, until, being entrapped into a con- 


his doom, called the brethren together; solemnly } 
bade them farewell; begged pardon if he had } 
offended anyone ; and gave and received forgive- } 
ness, the whole assembly being dissolved in tears. 
How other tragedies, almost as sad, gathered } 
about the gray old walls. But how, for a little 
while, there was mirth and feasting here. First, 
when Elizabeth, in the early weeks of her reign, 
spent a few days within the old walls; and after- 








spiracy to place Mary, Queen of Scots, on the 


§ throne, he too was sent to the block. How, after 


various other mutations, the place was finally 
bought by Sir Thomas Sutton, a successful mer- 
chant in the reign of James the First, and con- 
verted to its present use. It was in the school 
belonging to the foundation that Thackeray him- 
self was educated, and the recollection of this, 
doubtless, led him to select the place as the scene 





wards, when the place came into possession of the | of Colonel Newcome’s last days. 
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HALL AND CHAPEL: CHARTER HOUSE, 


A custodian came forward, on dur entrance, } ‘They are all gentlemen here, you know: real 
and civilly offered to show us through the build-; gentlemen, though decayed in fortune,,and it 
ings. He took us first to the great dining-room. } would hurt their pride to see themselves on ex- 
This was not, however, the one used by the ’ hibition.” We were conducted, next, to the 
monks, but one built by the ill-fated Duke of ; cloisters, which are those originally belonging to 
Norfolk, in the sixteenth century. It is in the the monastery, and are the oldest. portions of the 
Tudor style: stately and magnificent, as all such } buildings. Finally he asked if we would like to 
things in that day were; richly wainscoted ; vidit the chapel, and on our answering in the 
throughout, and the wainscoting adorned. with } affirmative, led the way towards it. 

most elaborate carvings. Next, he led us up the; We had to pass through a long, narrow corridor 
grand staircase, ornamented with massive bal-; to reach the chapel; and in this corridor I saw, 
usters ; and lighted, at the first landing, by five ; on the left-hand wall, a tablet of marble, appar- 
tall lancet windows. After this, he showed us ently recently erected. ‘‘ Why, that is in mem- 
one of the chambers for the old bedesmen, that ; ory of Thackeray,’’ I said, stopping to read the 
just then had no tenant. He apologized for not ' inscription. “Yes; it has just been put up,” 
taking us into one that was occupied, by saying: ‘ replied the custodian, ‘‘and is in Latin, they tell 
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me; but as few visitors come here I have found 
no one yet to explain it. Can you do it, sir?’’ 
I remembered enough of my éollege learning, 
fortunately, to construe the very simple inscrip- 
tion, and interpreted it for him, at which he 
seemed greatly pleased, appearing to look upon 
me as some learned scholar, if not a veritable 
Oxford don in disguise. In the chapel he pointed 
out, almost directly opposite Sutton’s tomb—for 
the rich merchant was buried here—a seat, 
which he said Thackeray always occupied when 
he came to hear the sermon, on Founder’s Day. 

‘And what is Founder’s Day?” I asked, in 
order to give the good soul a chance, in turn, to 
air his knowledge. ‘‘ Now, that’s curious,’”’ he 
answered, ‘‘that a scholar like you don’t know 
Founder’s Day is the birth-day of the Founder; 
and there’s always service and a sermon, and 
then a dinner afterwards; and Mr. Thackeray 
used to come to the sermon, as I’ve told you, and 
staid to the dinner: a kind-spoken gentleman, 
and a true a one as ever lived, was he; and he 





has written quite a book about us, I’ve been told, 
though I’ve never seen it.” 

I had been looking at the seat, saying to myself 
that Thackeray must have had it in his eye when 
he described the Colonel at chapel. ‘As true a 
gentleman as ever lived,’ I repeated to myself, 
thinking of the Colonel; and suddenly, before 
me rose the vision of the old soldier. I saw him 
come tottering in, take his seat, and reverently 
bow his head in prayer. My eyes were diin 
with tears, nor am I ashamed to tell it. Then 
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34 UNREST. 





the scene changed: in imagination I was in the 


_ little room upstairs, with Clive and Ethel, and 


the old man’s early love, Madame de Florac; 





The French lady fell instantly on her knees, and 
remained rigid in prayer. 
*¢ Some time afterwards Ethel came in, with a 


and the old man was dying, and beginning to } scared face, to’ our pale group. ‘He is calling 
wander in his mind. But I must go to the book } for you again, dear lady,’ she said, going up to 


itself for the rest. 


i tn 
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CHAPEL: CHARTER HOUSE. 


‘Thomas Newcome began to wander more and 
more. He talked louder; he gave the word of 
command, spoke Hindoostanee as if to his men. 
Then he spoke words in French rapidly, seizing 
a hand that was near him, and crying: ‘ Toujours, 
toujours!’ But it was Ethel’s hand which he 
took. Ethel and Clive were in the room with 
him; the nurse came to us, who were sitting in 
the adjoining apartment; Madame de Florac 
was there, with my wife and Bagham. 

‘“*At the look in the woman’s countenance, 
Madame de Florac started up. ‘He is very bad; 
he wanders a great deal,’ the nurse whispered. 








Madame de Florac, who was still kneeling; ‘and 
just now he said he 
wanted Pendennis 
to take care of his 
boy. He will not: 
know you.’ She 
hid her tears as 
she spoke. 

‘““We went into 
the room, where 
Clive was at the 
bed’s foot; the old 
man within it 
talked on rapidly 
for awhile; then 
again, he would 
sigh and be still; 
once more I heard 
him say hurried- 
ly: ‘Take care of 
him when I’m in 
India,’ and then 

‘ with a heart-rend- 
ing voice he called 
out: ‘ Leonore, Le- 

onore!’ She was kneeling by his side now. His 

voice sank into faint murmurs; only a moan now 
and then announced that he was not asleep. 

‘‘At the usual evening hour the chapel-bell 
began to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands, 
outside the bed, feebly beat atime. And just as 
the bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, 
and quickly said: ‘Adsum/’ and fell back. It 
was the word we used at school, when names 
were called; and lo, he whose heart was as that 
of a little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of The Master.’’ 





UNREST. 





BY CLARENCE H. URNER. 





Oh, when the heart is full of strange unrest 
With idle cares, which reason cannot bind, 
And all the world seems faithless or unkind, 

The fancy wanders on in eager quest 

Of realms where there is nothing to molest 
The brilliant visions of the dreamy mind! 
And it is sweet, if but in dreams we find 


A balm to soothe the longings of the breast. 
And thus for each, when weary and forlorn, 
_ And all the words of love are comfortless, 
Within the far, dim future, yet unborn, 
An Eden of the heart springs up to bless: | 
Yet, few alone shall ever hail the morn 
Which brings a day of perfect happiness. 


———— - 














FROM A PRETTY GIRL’S NOTE-BOOK. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Juty 15th. I felt irresistibly attracted towards 
Mrs. Ramsay the first time I set eyes on her, 
and she felt the same towards me—that’s a whole 
fortnight ago—and now we are the truest. and 
most intimate friends. She is twenty-four: or 
five years older than I, and so pretty and grace- 
ful, and our styles suit ; we show each other off 
to advantage, and though that is of course a 
trifle, it is very pleasant all the same. 

She has come here to pass several weeks, and 
her husband is to join her shortly. She has told 
me all about her troubles. She adores her hus- 
band, but he is careless and cold, and spends an 
awful lot of money: sheis surehe gambles. She 
has taken some nice lodgings near our house, and 
we spend our whole time together. She says we 
don’t want any stupid men to come disturbing 
us, and I quite agree with her. 

We mean to devote ourselves to esthetic art, 
and she has given me a wonderful vase, and I 
have given her a heavenly set of tea-cups; and 
as she said so prettily, we must live up to the 
lessons they teach: the deep, deep lessons; and 
we will! 

Aunt Susan is as unsympathetic as she always 
is: so very practical, and has such a dreadful 
habit of reminding one of one’s disappointments, 
and calling them faults. She declares that my 
darling Nora and I will quarrel within six weeks, 
and when I told her that she ought to have a 
little regard for my feelings, because I considered 
such talk really sacrilegious, she burst out laugh- 
ing in my face. 

«You are nineteen,” said she, “and you’ve 
been engaged to four different men, not to men- 
tion flirtations innumerable, and have had at 
least a score of female friends to whom you were 
devoted in turn, and—”’ 

«I shall not condescend to deferd myself,’’ I 
interrupted. “It is my misfortune, if I have 
occasionally mistaken base metal for gold. This 
time I' have made no blunder. I have found the 
friend my soul pined for.”’ 

“Oh, gracious,’ cried Aunt Susan, and 
flounced out of the room. To seek comfort, I 
threw a veil over my head—Nora and I don’t 
mean to wear hats this summer—and went to 
visit my darling. We had a long cry together, 
and then we read one of William Morris’s poems, 
and a sonnet of Rosetti’s, and told each other 





that, though misunderstood and persecuted, we 
would struggle up still to that higher plane where 
we yearn to dwell. ad 
Avaust ist. Mr. Ramsay has come. He is 
very different from what I expected. Exceed- 
ingly handsome, but so cynical in his conversa- 
tion that one longs to guide him towards the 
light. Iam afraid Nora is not quite so devoted 
a wife as she believes herself. The new rector 
arrived last week, too; he is a young widower, 
very eloquent and interesting ; and it seems Nora 
knew him somewhat in Baltimore. She had told 
me that Mr. Ramsay would detest me, because I 
was her friend. So for a few days I avoided 
him ; but the other evening I went to the house, 
and Nora was out, and he said she had gone to 
walk with Mr. Temple, and proposed that we 
should stroll out and meet them. It seems we 
went the wrong way; but the moonlight was so 
delicious, that we rambled about for a good while, 
and he talked very freely to me. He confessed 
that his life was terribly empty and aimless; he 
was fast losing faith in everything human and 
divine. He begged me to be his friend as well 
as Nora’s; and I promised. I told Nora: told 
her I hoped to be the means of rendering them 
both happier; and she kissed me, and whispered 


that she was very, very glad. 


Aveust 15th. I am so disappointed in poor 
Nora. She is changed towards me. Her hus- 
band says it is because Mr. Temple admires 
me, but I won't believe that. How she can 
misunderstand Ramsay as she does, is a marvel; 
he has the soul of a poet, and he is very, very 
unhappy. Well, I shall be faithful to them both. 
In spite of their faults, they are my friends, and 
I must and will live upward; and I mean to lead 
them with me. d 

Szpremper Ist. Two whole weeks since I 
have opened this book. Weeks only? Why it 
seems years. No length of time can obliterate, 
or even dim, the memory of their suffering. As 
I told Mr. Temple, this morning, I feel as if the 
black spectacle of human turpitude, the deceit, 
the treachery, the ingratitude, which has been 
forced upon my shrinking gaze, had blotted out 
my youth forever. Then, with that inexpress- 
ibly sweet, caressing manner of his, he led me 
to a mirror, before I knew what he was doing, 
and bade me contemplate the teens 2 beheld 
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there, quoting some lines about cheeks with a 
wild sweet-briar tint, and gazelle eyes. 

Nora Ramsay—oh, it is like touching an adder 
to write her name—has suddenly revealed her- 
self to me, in all the depth of her diabolical 
‘wickedness, and showed that from the first she 
had been full of envy and hatred, and all malice. 
She had treated me very ill for days; but I held 
my peace and still went to the house, because 
poor Ramsay begged me to do so for his sake. 
My visits and my friendship, he said, made the 
one sunny spot in his desolate life. How could 
I refuse after this? Especially as Aunt Susan 
had gone, for no reason whatever, into one of her 
sour moods, and declared I should not flirt with 
a married man under her roof. 

Well, one day I met Mr. Temple out walking. 
I did not know he had an engagement to read 
Italian with Nora, that afternoon; he only said 
he was going to see her later; and then he for- 
got all about it; and it was sunset before we got 
back; and whom should we meet but Nora, face 
to face, up in the grove beyond their place. 

It never entered my poor innocent head that she 
could be angry. I was rather tired, so I said I 
would go on down the hill and rest in her house; 
and off I ran, leaving her and Mr. Temple together. 

I found poor Ramsay at home. He was very 
glad to see me; he said he had been searching 
for me, all the afternoon; Nora and he had had 
a terrible quarrel about nothing. SoI tried to 
 eomfort him; to counsel patience; and he called 
me his dear little sermonizer, his blessed Con- 
suelo; and it was sweet to me to feel that I could 
be a consolation and an aid to any human being. 

Then Nora came in, as wirite as a sheet with 
anger, for (though I did not know it till after- 
ward) Mr. Temple had told her frankly he was 
interested in me, and had visited her for the 
pleasure of meeting me (foolish fellow!) and she 
accused me of deceit and flirting—and heaven 
knows what all—every charge the exact kind of 
fault of which I am utterly incapable. 

Ramsay left the room when she entered, so 
there I was alone with her, like Van Amburgh, 
or Daniel, with the lions. She made me weep, 
but quarrel I would not; and at last, after a tor- 
rent of horrible abuse, my womanly dignity and 
self-re8pect forced me to say: 

“‘T am going now, Nora; I cannot enter these 
doors again until you tell me you regret your 
conduct.” 

‘« IT suppose you think you can meet Mr. Ram- 
say somewhere else?’ sneered she. 

That unworthy taunt somehow calmed me at 
once; I dried my eyes; I rose. 

“Tam sorry for you, Nora,” I said. “I pity 





you from the bottom of my heart. Our friend- 
ship is at an end. I grieve for it, but not for 
you; it is not you I have loved: it is the ideal [ 
created and called by your name. Farewell.’’ 

I was too miserable to go home, soI strayed off 
into the wood again, and there was Ramsay ; and 
when I told him what had happened, that I had 
given Nora up forever, he begged me, if I had any 
mercy, any pity, not to deprive him of my friend- 
ship. When I saw how necessary it was to his 
peace, to any hope of his amending his life, I 
promised that I would not. I would see him occa- 
sionally, I told him, and I would write to him; for 
he talked so mysteriously of some dreadful tempt- 
ation, from which my counsels alone could pre- 
serve him, that I could not refuse his pleadings. 

Mr. Temple went away on business, a couple 
of days later, and I saw nothing of Nora; but 
Mr. Ramsay was constantly writing or managing 
to meet me, in a way which I see now was cruel 
and wicked, since it might have exposed me to 
gossip. But I did not think—I was too sorry 
for him, and too anxious to soothe his wretched- 
ness to remember myself. 

And oh, how he repaid my kindness and sym- 
pathy! Still, I do not condemn him as I must 
his wife. He had, at least, the excuse that his 
heart led him astray. Only he should have been 
stronger, and hidden his secret from me—he, | 
a man! 

It is only three days since the thunderbolt 
fell, since the earthquake shook the universe— 
only three days! Aunt Susan had been very 
harsh to me; Walter Faucett had been writing 
me upbraiding letters, because mine were of late, 
he said, infrequent and unsatisfactory; and 
besides these cruelties I had to bear my terrible 
disappointment in regard to Nora. 

Well, last Tuesday—oh, I shall loathe all com- 
ing Tuesdays while I live—I had a portion of 
the afternoon to myself. I wanted to be alone, 
and refused to accompany Aunt Susan, who was 
going to drive over to Mrs. Edwards’ with some 
friends~and was not to return till evening. She 
had lectured me so severely about Mr. Ramsay, 
that I determined not to leave the house for fear 
of meeting him. Indeed, I promised her I would 
not. So I just went out into the garden, and who 
should come but Ramsay. It had not occurred to 
me to forbid it. He told me that it was not friend- 
ship he felt for me, but love; the deepest, mad- 
dest that man ever felt for woman. I was so 
frightened, so grieved, so indignant—it was such 
a base return to make for my sympathy and my 
self-sacrificing friendship, by whose aid I hoped 
to lead him onward, upward, out of the dull 
Slough of Despond into which his life has drifted. 
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I told him this. I wept tears that seemed to 
scorch my cheeks. [I said that he had completed 
the work his wife began; had forced me to 
believe that it was my destiny never to meet a 
spirit lofty enough, or pure enough, thoroughly 
to comprehend me. 

“You must go,’’ I moaned. ‘‘ We must not meet. 
again. You have put it out of my power to aid 
you. Go.” 

Then he said such horrible things: and oh, he 
went down’on his knees and eaught my two 
hands, and would not release them;!and) at that 
instant a voice cried: 

‘What a touching tableau! We are just in 
time, Mr. Faucett. Isn’t it pretty?” 

Yes, there stood that wicked, vile Nora—the 
woman I had trusted and loved—and beside her 
stood Walter. Faucett, black as a thunder-cloud, 
and glaring at me as if ready to cut my throat; 
oh, I was always sure he had a fiendish temper. 
In the first days when I believed in Nora, I had 
trusted her with my secret. I had told her how 
in the spring Walter Faticett had come to East- 
lake, to make some sketches for a book he was 
illustrating ; how he had chosen to fall in love 
with me; and how I had allowed myself to be- 
‘come engaged to him, with the strict proviso 
that neither Aunt Susan nor any other human 
being was to be informed, until I gave‘him leave. 

I told her, too, how these later weeks had 
shown me my mistake;' that I knew:that I ought 
not to- have yielded to his entreaties; still I 
meant to hold firm to my promise, and to marry 
him whenever he could claim me: But really, 
though I detest money and everything connected 
with it, and am a model of economy, though 
Aunt Susan does grumble at my little income of 
twelve hundred dollars a year not covering my 
dress, and trifling expenses of that sort—really, 
since two people can’t live like robin red-breasts, 
there! did not seem much hope of a penniless 
artist being able to marry for a long while 

But all these philosophical reflections are out 
of place here. 

Yes, there stood Nora and Faucett. She had 
actually written to him; she had persuaded him 
to come; and she had found out that Ramsay 
was at our house—oh, the meanness, the degrada- 
tion of spying !—and so brought Walter there. 

I wonder I did: not die outright: Nothing 
supported me but the conscivusness of my own 
motives. Yet even in my horrible anguish, there 
was a strange feeling almost of exultation, for I 
told myself it was only rare, elect natures that 
were called to such suffering as this, 

Well, up sprang Mr. Ramsay: and Nora said: 


‘‘ Now that. you are on your feet, let me make 
Vor. LXXXIV.—3. 





you and Mr. Faucett acquainted. He is engaged 
to Nina. He’s an artist, too; so he might take 
your portraits as you were—rehearsing for a 
tableau, I suppose ?’’ 

Then—oh,.|it seems incredible—but they all 
three turned their wrath upon my devoted head. 
Ramsay vowed that I had deceived him from 
first tolast.| Faucett upbraided. Nora joined in. 

I was speechless fora time; I wept, oh, the 
bitterest tears I\ever had, or ever can shed, and 
that horrible, horrible Nora ¢ried out : 

‘Thad read that crocodiles could weep, but it 
was @ fact in natural history. which I always 
doubted until ‘now.’” ! 

Then those two coarse-grained, narrow-souled, 
earth-bound men laughed. I said, in response: 

“TI weep for youI am overwhelmed with 
shame—for you! The woman whom I loved as 
my own soul; the man to whom I had given the 
keeping of my heart ; this other man whom I 
had called my friend.” 

As I spoke, I pointed at each in turn, They 
stood ‘struck absolutely dumb. Ah, perhaps 
when it was too late, some perception struck 
their dulled senses of the real nature of the girl 
they had wronged. They could catch faintly 
through the immense distance which separated 
our spirits, some faint ray of the supernal: light 
about the path where I tread, despite miscon- 
ception, despite opposition, despite ne 
always onward, upward. 

**You' cannot speak,” I said. \‘‘ No wonder. 
I pity you all; to each I say farewell. Con- 
science and remorse will awake one day, then 
remember my last words—I forgive you.’ 

I turned and left them standing there, and 
presently, from my window, watched them go. 

As I stood; I heard the sourid of wheels. I 
looked ‘through the shrobberies and saw Mr. 
Temple driving ‘past. He had just returned. 
The sight of him was like’ an inspiration. I 
knew what to do—where to turn for guidance. 

I walked straight ‘out: of the house.’ I hardly 
took time to glance in the mirror, though I re- 
member the fleeting vision’ I caught, of a pale 
girl, with her great dark eyes umhaturally di- 
lated, her golden hair falling in heavy masses 
across her shoulders; # close-fitting robe of 
Nile-blue sweeping the floor in heavy folds. 

I took the path through the meadow, that led 
into Mr. Temple’s garien.: Isknew T should find 
him alone in the rectory, for his housekeeper 
had told me, that morning, he would not return 
till the last evening ‘train, so she and ber small 
handmaiden were going te spend the day out. 

I gave myself no leisure to think. I flew along 
ag if I had wings, crossed the garden, mounted 
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the steps of the veranda at the side of the house, 
and just then Mr. Temple came out of his study, 
looking oh, so strong, so:noble, so able to give 
the aid T required so sorely. 

«Miss Rothmore!’’ he exclaimed. 

Then my calmness forsook me. The tempest 
swept with awful might over my soul, and I 
could only stretch forth my two hands and 
moan: 

‘«Help,me, give me comfort ; no human being 
ever needed it as I do. The world has crumbled 
at my feet.. I-am allalone in the dark, and I 
have come to you.” 

I suppose I was near fainting. He caught me, 
half carried me into the house, and when I could 
speak again, I told him everything. He was so 
kind, so: gentle—oh, I can never be grateful 
enough for the impulse which bade me confide 
in his goodness and wisdom. 

I kept nothing back. - I told him how the fear 
of giving pain had induced meto engage myself to 
Walter Faucett. Texplained what my motive had 
been, where that wretched pair, the husband andy 
wife, were concerned—to help them up and en, 
He understood. He spoke so wonderfully, I 
almost felt as if he were inspired, and I said’so; 
and I took his two hands and kissed them; and 
in a humility of which I am proud, I sank on 
my knees before him, and cried: 

‘* Give me your blessing ; make me tasnand to 
be your friend !” 

He uttered more soothing words, and. lifted: me 
up. He was pale, and he trembled’; and when I 
said I feared that I had distressed him, .and that 
I would rather die than do that, he put his hand 
before his eyes, for an. instant, and answered, in 
an odd, choked voice : 

«You are too beautiful, too beautifal.’’ | 

Just then I heard his neighbor’s voice in the 
hall; that tiresome old Mr. Handley, who is 
always getting in everybody’s way. 

«I say, Temple,’’ the voice was calling, ‘come 
to my house; I knew. your ‘servants had gone 
out, so I’ve had some dinner got ready for you.” 

I ran off down the porch, and through the 
back gate, because I did not want the stupid 
creature to see me: As-soon as I got home, I 
wrote Mr. Temple. note, trying to thank him, 
telling him I supposed ‘that false trio would: say 
evil things of me; but I must bear it; the con- 
sciousness of my own right motives would give 
me strength, that and his friendship. 

He said, afterward, it was a beautiful letter. 
I think it was ; I put all my soul in it, and even 
Aunt Susan acknowledges that I have a genius 
for letter-writing. Dear, quaint Aunt’ Susan. 
Only that same night, she came to me and sajd : 
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‘‘Nina, I was cross with you when I went 
away, this afternoon, but I can’t go to bed with- 
out kissing you. Oh, my poor child, if you 
weren’t such a bundle of inconsistencies. You- 
have brains enough, if you would but use them; 
imagination, beauty, coaxing ways, that one 
can’t resist. Still, you drive me so frantic, that 
I long often to break your neck ; some man will, 
someday, as sure as fate, if you ever hold fast to 
one long enough to marry him.” 

It was useless to try to make her comprehend 
me, so T-only kissed her, and sent her off. I 
was already in bed. Just then the maid 
knocked at my door, and aunt opened it. 

“A note for Miss Nina, from Mr.. Temple.” 

Aunt Susan brought .it to me, and stood for/an 
instant looking in my face, with so troubled an 
expression, that I quite pitied her for her ina- 
bility to understand me. 

‘‘Mr. Temple is my best friend,” said I. 

Aunt Susan shook her head; sighed; then 
laughed. 

4 Poor fellow,’’ said she, ‘‘ poor fellow !’’ and 


; walked straight out of the room. 


Such a dear letter. He had seen the Ram- 
says. He had, mercifully, some sort of hold over 
them, and assured me that. need fear nothing 
from their malice. Walter Faucett was gone. 
By the by, I got a very. cruel tirade of eight 
pages from him; the next day I burned it, as I 
did every note I ‘had received from Nora or 
Ramsay.: 

So ended that dismal experience, whees suffer- 
ing I-shall exult in, if only it can help me on- 
ward, upward. 

SepremBer 9th. And it ar I am happy at 
last—happy. I have had a glorious treasure be- 
stowed upon me—Gerald Temple’s love—Gerald 
Temple's heart. 

Oh, how full of peace and rest my life is. I 
go to. early service, at six, every morning. I visit 
the poor with him; I am studying: Greek as his 
pupil. I have had several simple gray costumes 
made, that everybody raves over, and I think 
their very simplicity renders them elegant. 

The old life has come toan end. In fact. I 
never lived before: it was alla feverish dream. 
I am awake now, out in the full sunlight, and 1 
am happy, because I find myself necessary to 
Gerald. Personally, my happiness or suffering is 
of no consequence. | I only wish to live for others. 

Ocroser 14th. | I-was interrupted, this morn- 
ing, by a message from Gerald. He was down- 
stairs, and desired tosee me. It was not his 
hour for coming, and a sudden presentiment of 
evil struck me, like a blow; alas, only too dole- 


‘ fally verified! He came to tell me that he was 
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called away, at once, by a telegram, informing 
him that his mother was very, very ill. 

There was scarcely time for him to explain. 
He had to catch the express. Oh, who is it 
speaks of ‘ madness of farewells?’ I realized 
the world of misery those words hold... What I 
suffered. I wonder if.I can be the same happy 
creature who sat, only a few hours since, letting 
my full heart out in the pages of this book 
Hours? No, centuries. Time counts by: heart- 
beats, not moments. 

How courageous I was. [ bade him go; not 
to heed me, buttogo. I would not, forthe world, 
even have hinted that I thought it selfish, on 
his ‘mother’s part, to send for him; to summon 
him from his all-important duty, the care of 
human souls. But the ideal mother would not 
have done it. What are one’s personal longings 
and desires, that they should be allowed, for an 
instant, to interfere with the good of humanity 
at large ? 

He will write to me daily, and I shali write to 
him, so I shall have no leisure for scribbling in 
this little volume. I shall close it till he returns. 
He will be gone a week—an entire week ; oh, it 
is like talking of eternity. 

Novemser 2d. A fortnight has elapsed, and 
still Gerald has not returned. His mother yet 
clings to her sick-bed, with the obstinate deter- 
mination to get no better, which weak, selfish 
natures'so often display. I will not allow the 
least sign to appear in my letters, that I am dis- 
appointed to find he can allow anything, any- 
body, to come between him and his great work. 
So I open this book again, to pen here, in secrecy, 
the dark thoughts and forebodings which steal 
across my soul, lest I may be forced to discover 
that Gerald ‘is not, in all respects, my ideal. 

I am feverish, restless, almost ill Even Aunt’ 
Susan noticed the change in me, though not a 
word of ‘complaint ‘had escaped my lips; and 
she insisted, yesterday, on my seeing a physician. 
Old Doctor Somers is: not! well, so his nephew, 
who came to visit him a couple of days since, 
called on me in his stead. 

What a gifted creature.: And what a beautiful 
temple his soul is enshrined in. Not tall and 
robust, like Gerald ;» pale, delicate, with such 








wonderful eyes; and a smile which is all the} 


sweeter because it visits his sad mouth so rarely. 
He perceived, at once, that my indisposition was 
mental, rather than bodily, and we had a long, 
elevated conversation, which did: my soul good. 
He had seen me already,’ and been’ anxious: to 
know me} and we do, already, know éach other ; 
he said so as he took his leave, ‘tholding my 


hand so respectfully, yet with such a firm, 








tender grasp. Heshowed thathe saw I suffered. 
and let me see that he longed to comfort me. 

November 10th. My good, noble Harry Som- 
ers. It seems incredible that it is little over a 
week since we met. We are brother and sister, 
We have confided, the secrets of the past to one 
another; we have shed tears over each other’s 
sufferings. Oh, even love isnot so thoroughly 
satisfying as friendship. Love is: restless, full 
of sweet pain, but friendship.is perfect rest. 

Harry fears that. I allowed Gerald to lure 
me too quickly into an engagement. He thinks 
it was selfish, on Gerald’s part. But I cannot 
admit that. I will not even own that I think him 
wrong to leave me, as he has done: though that 
he can neglect his duties, as he is doing, pains 
me beyond) expression. His mother is better, 
out of danger (if ever she was in it), and he 
only stays because she elects to believe that his 
presence is necessary to her recovery, and the 
doctors are weak enough to agree with her. 

NovemBeR 20th. Gerald came last night, 
Alas, he came too late for my peace and his! 
Harry was with me, when I received the telegram 
informing! me that Temple would arrive in the 
evening, and. in’ his’ trouble, the secret of his 
heart escaped his lips. He has given it to me, 
that noble heart.. He deceived himself in think- 
ing that he had bestowed only a brotherly affec- 
tion upon me—poor Harry. ; 

DecemBeR Ist. Here we are in New York. I 
could. not longer endure the. life I was lead- 
ing, gnd, fortunately, Aunt Susan had, busi- 
ness which summoned her to town; and she has 
promised me that we shall remain till spring. 

Men are ‘so selfish. I tried so hard |te act 
aright, to be consistent, to make both Gerald and 
Harry happy. The fortnight after Gerald's re- 
turn was too terrible. Both were so.unreason- 
able, so jealous. Oh, now that Iam away, and 
can judge the pair calmly, it seems to me that I 
was utterly mistaken in their characters . Their 
practice shows so petty, so narrow, compared to 
their theories. 

A wost charming person dined with: us to- 
night, an old friend of Aunt; Susan’s, though I 
had meyer seen, him, as he has only lately 
returned from Europe, where he has spent.many 
yéars., Such cultivation, such elegance of magn- 
ners. Any young man, whatever his, talents 
might be, must appear very crude and unformed 
compared with  Mr., Montagu;,and his years— 
he,is fifty, though he does not leok it—enables 
a girl like me to feel that in him I may finda 
real, true friend, upon whose judgment I.can 
repose and be at rest. And I need rest: I am'so 
tired, so worn. 








" marriage was very unhappy. Ah, he talked so 
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* 
He is a widower, with no children. His first 


beautifully about wedlock ; about the danger of 
yielding to the wild impulses of an undisciplined 
heart; of the peril of a gifted girl wedding a 
man of her own age, because nine times out of 
ten her soul, within a decade, will so far outstrip $ 
the husband’s in its growth, that a long life of } 
agony must be the penalty she pays for her folly. 

He possesses immense wealth, and is lavish 
with it. He has asked Aunt Susan’s permission 
to offer me a set of wonderful Indian ornaments he 
bought in Calcutta, saying so prettily that he had 
always regarded me as a sort of god-daughter. 

January 15th. Six whole weeks are gone. 
A great change, a beautiful stillness has entered 
my life. I am engaged to Everard Montagu. 
We are to be married in a month. 

This is how it came about, the event which 
has turned me suddenly from a foolish, dream- 
ing gitl, into a matured, reasoning, reasonable 
woman. 

Mr. Montagu found me weeping the other day ; 
I had just received such a troubling, selfish 
letter, from each of those men at Eastlake; and ; 
he persuaded me to confide in his sympathy. I: 
told him how they had both persecuted me. I 
could ‘conscientiously say that I had never been ’ 
engaged to either, because there had been no 
definite talk about marriage. 

Well, it ended in his asking me to become his 
wife. I should be child and wife both in one, he: 
said; and he painted glowingly the future that ; 

: 
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awaited me, with unlimited means at my com- 

mand to aid suffering, to help others to: live } 
onward and upward—oh, even if I did not care | 
for him, my duty would be plain. 

Aunt Susan has been most generous in regard : 
to my trousseau. It is all ordered in Paris. i 
days fiy. I shall not write either to Mr. Temple, 
or the doctor; I have no desire to humiliate 
them by showing how they disappointed me, or 
how egotistical and narrow their lives look. } 
Though they made me suffer bitterly, I wish to 
spare them pain. 

Feprvary 7th. I am the most wretched creat- 
ure alive. My heart is broken—and oh, worse, ' 
the heart of the only man I ever loved, and} 
within a week I am to be married—married! ; 

Let me try to write it all down as clearly as I} 
can: I have @ presentiment that I cannot live } 
long. When I am dead, Aunt Susan and Mr. 
Montagu will find these pages. They will learn: 
what I have suffered. I only hope they may feel ' 
no femorse. 

It was yesterday evening only; I was sitting | 


a voice called: “Nina!” I looked up, and saw 
Robert Cashel, my cousin: my first, my only real 
love. 

Three years since, we had parted. He went 
to South America to make a fortune, but had now 
come back, hoping that at last we might be mar- 
ried. He came, alas, to learn that I was to be 
the bride of another, of aman who grows more 
odious to me each day, as his character unfolds. 

My Robert, my poor Robert! What a meeting, 
what agony; for I told him everything—every- 
thing, and I know that during all these years I 
have never loved any man but him; and now it 
is too late—too late. 

Aunt Susan had gone out to dine; Mr. Mon- 
tagu was engaged; so we were left alone till 
nearly midnight—oh, those hours! I have 
begged him mot to come again; my task is clear; 
I must sacrifice myself for the sake of others. 
I could live cheerfully on a crust, in a hovel, with 
Robi ; but then I could not aid my kind; and 
that must be my destiny, my sole aim, no matter 
though I crush my bleeding heart. 

Bartrorg, Fesrvary llth. It is all like a 
blessed dream. We have been here since yester- 
day, Robert and I—we are married. 

Two days passed, after his first visit, without 
my seeing him. I had been out, that afternoon, 
and when I got home Aunt Susan met me in the 
hall—oh, so pale and angry. 

‘** Lhope you are satisfied now,” she cried, in 
that brutally abrupt way of hers. ‘‘ Mr. Montagu 
is in the drawing-room. Gerald Temple is there.” 
(I groamied.) ‘And somebody else is there— 
Henry Somers. .And how many more madmen 
may come before evening, is beyond me to caleu- 
late. Perhaps you can.” 

She turned, and walked upstairs. I stood still. 
I could hear the angry voices of those dreadful 
men. ‘I thought I was dying. Just then my maid 
came down the corridor and put a note in my 
hand. I saw it was Robert’s writing. I tore it 
open—oh, I was saved, saved. 

He begged for one last interview. He was at 
his lodgings, waiting for my answer. I ran out 
of the house, closing the door softly behind me. 
At'the corner of the street I saw a carriage; I 
sprang in, and away I drove. Robert met me at 
the door. He had come downstairs to see if 
there was any sign of his messenger. We went 
to the Park together. 

He pleaded with me to escape all my troubles 
and persecutions by eloping with him. I had 
owned that I loved him still.’ He had right to 
direct my future. I saw that, I felt that; but I 
was firm. I told him I could not bea drag and 


alone in the boudoir. The door opened suddenly; | a weight; I was ready to work day and night: 
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to suffer privation, any and every evil; but for 
his own sake I must leave him. I would not 
marry Montagu, I promised that; I should enter 
a sisterhood and— 

But I could go no further. He was holding 
me to his heart, and telling me of his success in 
Brazil. * Didn’t you know, dear,”’ he said, «I 
am @ millionaire? I knew you cared nothing 
for mere earthly dross, or I would have told you 
this before. But now, this money can make life | 





bright and beautiful to you.” 

“Only your love can do that!’’ I interrupted. 

It seemed sacrilege, at that moment, to hear a } 
word about filthy lucre. | 

Well, he arranged everything, for I was help- 
less. He took me back to his lodgings, and I lay 
half insensible upon a sofa, while he was absent } 
making the necessary preparations. 

Mercifully, before the last remnants of my 
over-iried strength forsook me, I was able to 
write a little note to my faithful maid. I knew 
that I could trust to her ingenuity to find a way 
of bringing me such articles of wearing apparel 
as were indispensable; and at this crisis in my 
life I could not allow physical weakness to over- 
power my distracted mind, while any task re- 
mained unfulfilled. 

We were married, that evening, and started 
by the midnight express. And here we are in { 
Paradise. 

My Robert, my. idol, my king. I will not 
deny that I am a little afraid of him. He could 
always control me. But oh, it is sweet to be 
guided by a hand at once firm and gentle, a will 
strong as a rock, but all hidden beneath the fair 
blossoms of tenderness, and the ever-green vine 
of sympathy. 

We sail directly for Europe. We are te live in 
Italy. We shall have o villa on the Lake of 
Como, and an apartment in one of the grand old 








palaces of Florence. For Robert’s sake, I am 
glad that he is rich ; for my own, it would have 
been pleasanter to endure sacrifices, to struggle, 
to toil, in order to prove the might of my devotion. 
But I must not repine; it would seem a wilful 
rebellion against Providence. 

I have just had a telegram from Aunt Susan. 
She is really very kind and thoughtful. My 
good Clarice will be here, to-night, with the 
rest of my wardrobe, and aunt says! will find 
my trousseau awaiting me in Paris. Of course, 
all these things are trifles. Still I naturally 
wish to look my best, on my husband’s account. 
Besides, it is a comfort to feel that Aunt Susan, 
with all her failings, is above the pettiness which 
so many of our sex would have shown, under 
similar circumstances. 

Ah, I hear Robert’s step. I close this book, 
and in so doing, shut out forever all vestiges of 
my former life. 

Aunt Susan’s Reriections: Married—mar- 
ried ; heaven be praised. I feel as if I had got 
rid of the charge of some strange, inexplicable 
creature, who was a compound of Undine and a 
white kitten, a beautiful flower, and a bird of 
prey, and half a dozen other beings and things, 
never meant to be joined. 

It sounds incredible, but I believe the child is 
safe now, and will finally develop into a tolerably 
sane, rational woman. Robert Cashel loves’ her 


; dearly, but his letter to me shows that he un- 


derstands her character perfectly, and he always 
had a will like adamant. He can manage her, 
and heis the only created mortal who ever could. 

I shall miss her. In spite of her silliness, 
her caprices, her mad vanity, and all her bosts 
of faults, there was & fascination about the girl, 
which few women, and no men, were able to 
resist. Yes, I shall miss her. But thank good- 
ness she is gone. 
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BY MINNIE IRVING. 





ADIEv, my roses, red and bright, 
My stately lily, tall and white, 
I’ve tended thee in storm and sun, 
But now miy labor all is done. 


Henceforth, for others thy perfume 

Thou'lt breathe, for others thou wilt bloom; 
And eyes of others will behold 

The sunshine in thy hearts of gold. 


And some, perchance, may come and cull 
Thy buds, and call them beautiful ; 

And some may trample under foot 

The fairest bloom and branch and root. 





But oh ! if any in these bowers 

Years hence should say, “ How fair these flowers!” 
Upon the gardener’s grave, a spray 

Of thee, my roses, let them lay. 


Gay honeysuckle, reach not out 
Thy aprays to clasp my form about ; 
And violet, look not at me, 

With thy blue eyes, go pleadingly. 


Oh, heart’s-ease, thou from all the rest, 
For thy sweet omen on my breast 
I'll lay, then leave, in passing through, 
The garden gate unclosed, adieu. 
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HER LONG BRANCH SUMMER. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 





Wuen Miss Blanche Newland, having cred 


left an orphan and an heiress at fourteen, chose, 
some four years later, to bestow her hand and 
fortune on Mr. John Blantyre, popularly known 
as ‘‘handsome Jack,’’ people shrugged their 
shoulders and predicted that no good would } 
come of the match. The young lady was a; 
fragile, tender, delicate little creature, the type ‘ 
of woman that is born to be petted, and watched : 
over, and cared for, all the days of her life. 
The gentleman was a handsome, jovial, dissi- 
pated young fellow, with a taste for fast horses, 
and all that it involves. Everybody said that : 
Miss Newland was making a great mistake. | 
The marriage, nevertheless, took place, and with : 
much pomp. The bride wore a marvelous com- 
bination of point lace and white satin. The 
church was packed to suffocation. But every- 
body, after all, was right. In less than — 
years Blanche found herself a widow, with 
shattered nerves and a diminished patrimony, 
and the vision always before her of those last } 
days of her husband, when he shrieked his life } 
away in the agonies of delirium tremens. 

She buried herself in the seclusion of a New 
England farm-house, during the summer months, 
and in lonely seclusion in Florida, during the 
winter ; and continued this until old Dr. Macleod, 
who had known her from a child, interposed. 

It was the second summer of her widowhood. 

‘* You will die,’”’ he declared, ‘if this goes on. 
You must go to the sea-shore, and you must take 
rooms at a good hotel. No cottage life, or quiet } 
boarding-house for you. If you continue moping 
in this way, you won’t live a year. You must 
drive and ride; you used to ride superbly; 
where’s that splendid Arabian? Turned out, 
you say. Have him in at once, and go out on 
him every day. You must see people, too; and } 
you must bathe. There is the West End Hotel, / 
at Long Branch. Just the place for you. I; 
know the proprietors. They are nice fellows, ; 














and will, with a line from me, give you good } 


rooms, and I’ll run down to see you every week { 

or two.” é 
Her feeble protests were of no avail. She? 

was speedily overpowered by the vigorous wer 

of the old doctor; and before June had expired, 

she was comfortably installed, with her maid, in 

two —. rooms at the West End Hotel; had 

) 





brought her saddle-horse down, and was to be 
seen riding, every day, with her groom following 
at a proper distance behind. 

She rode, however, without any desire of dis- 
play ; and lived as quietly, in all other respects, 
as possible. She took her meals in her own 
room, and admitted no visitors, except one or 
two intimate friends. But she was as passion- 
ately fond of sea-bathing as of equestrianism, 
and sea-bathing had been enjoined on her par- 
ticularly. Long Branch, however, is not a place 
where a lady ought to bathe unassisted. The 
shore is very steep, and the under-tow often 
terrific; and even the strongest and bravest 
women are sometimes unable to keep their feet. 
When Blanche proposed bathing alone, her friends 
said: ‘Nonsense, you must not think of it. 
You must take a professional bather, my dear. 
There are lots of them here, attached to the 
hotel.’’ So she told her maid to engage a bather 
for her. 

«T’ve got an iligant one for you,’’ said this 
young lady, who professed to be French, but 
who spoke a fine Hibernian brogue, as most 
French maids in America do. “I towld him 
to be a-waiting for yez, jist fornenst that 
rock, and it’s there that ye’ll find him, while I 
hang up yer dress, and get out yer towels.” 

So Blanche sallied out from the bathing-house, 
and sure enough, in front of the big boulder 
that Bridget had designated there stood a solitary 
man, in bathing-costume. Blanche liked his 
looks at the very first glance. Tall and power- 
fully built, with a broad chest and sinewy 
arms, he seemed fully capable of bathing the 
heaviest of weights, much less such a fragile 
creatureas Blanche. ‘He has a good face, too,” 
she thought, as she glanced at him. ‘‘ Not too 
young; there is already a hint of gray in his 
black hair and his big dark bushy beard; and 
he has nice dark eyes, and looks as if he would 
take good care of me.” 

So she accosted him with a certain degree of 
courage, for one so timid as herself. ‘‘ Are you 
one of the bathers ?”’ she asked. 

“T am, Madam, at your service,’’ was the 
reply. 

“Then, will you bathe me, if you are not 
engaged ?”’ 

“With pleasure—most certainly,’’ was the 
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fply! though with a little hesitation, which ; she said, ‘it would be cruel to ignore him alto- 
Blanche did not notice. { gether. He is human, after all.” 

So, in a few minutes, Blanche found herself; So Blanche gained strength and health with 
immersed to the shoulders in what Mr.‘ Richard } every passing day, and began to take into serious 
Swiveller was accustomed to call “the briny.” ; consideration the possibility of going downstairs 
It was a glorious day. The sea, warmed by a‘ for her meals, and of staying on the porch of 
week of hot weather, was delicious as to tempera- evenings, to look at the moonlight and talk to 
ture; and the surf was in one of its milder ° ; her lady-friends. But:she shrank from making 
moods, and absolutely bewitching: so, at least, ’ the change, with a morbid avoidance of every- 
thought Blanche. Nor had ‘she, she said to her- ; body and everything, which is one of the traces 
self, ever fallen into kinder or more considerate ;} usually left behind by a great mental shock, 
hands. Her bather showed her how to grasp the , However, youth and a/good constitution were 
rope, and how to avoid the stronger waves, while ; silently at work to repair the effects of her recent 
he supported her in the rougher places with the } trials; and she soon reached that point when @ 








firmest yet gentlest hand. ;very small impetus was needed to send her 
‘What is your name?” she asked, when her 3 forth from her seclusion. 

bather had brought her safely to land. That impetus came, one day, in the shape of 
“Murphy, Madam.” an old school friend, a lively young married 


‘‘ Well, Murphy, you have bathed me exceed- ; lady. Mrs. Granger was a year or so older than 
ingly well, and I should like to engage you for Blanche.. She had married a distinguished 
the entire season. Always meet me here, in front } member of the New York bar; had spent.a sum- 
of that great stone, where I found you to-day. : mer in Europe, and a winter in Washington; and 
And if I am as well satisfied with you always } was bent upon enjoying life with all the zest of 
as 1 am to-day, I shall make you a handsome a healthy, happy nature. So she pounced upon 
present when I leave.’’ ‘ Mrs. Blantyre, the day after her arrival at the 

He bowed, and turned away; ati Blanche did { ; West End. ‘My dear,” she cried, in her im- 
not notice the smile that he tried in vain to? ' pulsive way, ‘‘this shutting yourself up is all 
repress, and that curved a very well-shaped ° nonsense. I insist that you go down to dinner, 
mouth under his bushy black beard. She was: No? But you ride on horseback every day. 
too tired to do more than to rest herself, that day. ; * Why om you shrink from the other? Non- 
But as she lay in a delicious dreamy repose, half | sense.”” Soshe superintended Blanche’s toilette, 
sleeping and half waking, she thought with a i and finally chaperoned her downstairs. 
vague pleasure of the strong, firm, and yet gentle I do not think that Blanche quite enjoyed, at 
hand that had guided her steps amidst the } first, this sudden plunge into the midst of things. 
breakers. For the first time almost in her life, ; But dinner once over, she found it very pleas- 
she felt as if there was some'one in the world 3 ant ‘to sit beside Mrs. Granger, on the wide, 
who would look after her and protect her, if only 3 airy piazza, exchanging salutations and desultory 
for the space of some fifteen minutes, every day: ’ chat with such of her friends as came to greet 
and this feeling of protection is a necessity, even : her, and watching the numerous equipages that 
to the bravest and most self-reliant of our sex. drove up, belonging to the guests of the house. 

For nearly a fortnight the fine weather con- Suddenly she started, and flushed crimson. 
tinued, and Blanche took her daily bath with; | ‘* Well, Kate,’’ she remarked, indignantly, to 
ever-renewed, and indeed increasing, enjoyment. : Mrs. Granger, ‘‘I had no idea that the propri- 

The bather, Murphy, turned out to be even ; etor allowed his professional bathers to come and 
more admirable than she had at first supposed. ’ establish themselves on this piazza, in the very 
He was the most punctual of men, never failing } midst of the guests.” 
to be at his appointed post at the appointed hour.; «No more he does. What do you mean, 
He never allowed her to prolong her bath unduly, } Blanche ?’’ 
if the water was cold or the waves too high. «That man over there—the one with a full 
Once she remarked to him that she had never : dark beard, wearing a blue suit—that is one of 
seen a star-fish, and that she was quite curious to ; the bathers belonging to the house. His name 
see one; and two days later, he brought a very jis Murphy.” 
lively specimen, in a small bucket, for her Mrs. Granger put down the fan she had been 
inspection. She often observed him, also, watch- } toying with, and looked at her friend in amaze- 
ing her as she rode out with her groom, and once } ment. Then she began to laugh. 
or twice she nodded to him, of course a little ‘Blanche Blantyre,’ she cried, ‘have you 
patronizingly, but ‘still kindly. <‘‘ Poor fellow,” ; taken leave of your senses? Why, that is one 
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of the most distinguished members of the United and the clasp in which her hand still lay was so 
States Senate. It is Senator Murphy, of ——. } firm and kindly, and there was such an atinos- 
Don’t you remember hearing of the: brilliant phere of manliness and goodness about this great 
speech he made, on the tariff question, last; strong man; that she blushed, hesitated, and 


winter ?” 

Her bather! A man named Murphy! 
whom she had promised a present! Good 
heavens! Blanche shrank back in her chair, 
pale as a ghost, and quite overwhelmed. She 





finally consented. For were they not old ac- 


To § quaintances, having been presented to each other 


by that mighty conqueror, the sea? 
Mrs. Blantyre enjoyed her drive immensely, 


?and came back feeling greatly benefited by it. 


looked so ill, that Mrs. Granger suggested that ; The grays had more than justified their reputa- 
she should go upstairs. This Blanche refused 3 tion, and so had the Senator, so far as his con- 
to do, however; and the lively Kate, shortly } versational powers were concerned. That memor- 
after, having rushed off to speak to a newly } able drive, needless to say, was not the last. In 
arrived acquaintance, Blanche rose, with a sudden ; a few days, a saddle-horse—* fit for a general,” 
resolution. as everybody said—came down from New York; 
Senator Murphy, having finished his cigar, ; and thereafter the Senator accompanied Blanche, 
was now awaiting the arrival of his splendid almost daily, inher rides. Mrs. Blantyre was 
thoroughbred grays, which had been the wonder } much interested in all that Senator Murphy told 
of the Branch for some days past. Suddenly, } her respecting his earlier days, and of the young 
the light touch of a lady’s fan caused him to wife he had lost just as the future was opening, 
turn around. Behind him stood Mrs. Blantyre, ; brilliant with prosperity, before him. He told 











looking very much distressed, very penitent, 
and also, it must be confessed, very pretty. 

“Oh, Mr. Murphy—Senator Murphy, I mean 
—how can I ever apologize enough for my foolish 
mistake ?”’ . 

‘«Don’t say one word about it,” answered the 
genial Westerner, taking in the situation at once, 
and folding her little white hand in his firm, 
energetic clasp. 

“T do not see howI nan have been 80 absurd 
as to mistake you for— 

“A professional bather. Ah, Mrs. Blantyre, 
all men look a good deal alike, if deprived of 
broadcloth and fine linen, and dressed in blue 
flannel bathing-suits. I only hope that I ac- 
quitted myself to your satisfaction.” 

“Please do not talk so. Won't you forgive 
me?” 

«With all my heart—but on two conditions.” 

« And what are those ?”’ 

“The first is, that you will let me bathe you 
daily, as long as I remain at the Branch. You 
ought not to trust yourself to unskilled or care- 
less hands. And the second is, that you go up- 
stairs and get your bonnet and shawl, and let me 
take you out foradrive. You are fond of horses, 
I know. I see it by the way you manage that 
thoroughbred of yours, which, by the bye, not 
one lady in a thousand could ride. Now I, too, 
like horses, and am rather proud of my span, 
and pany wish to know what you will think of 
them.” 


Mrs. Blantyre hesitated a moment. "She had 


never gone out, with a gentleman, since her 
widowhood. But the brown eyes that looked 
down into her own were so sunny and genial, 





} her of his career in Washington, its cares as well 


as of its triumphs; and related to her sparkling 
anecdotes and interesting incidents of the social 
life of the capital. Baskets of superb hot-house 
grapes and bouquets of exquisite flowers found 
their way to Mrs. Blantyre’s private parlor. 
And so the season wore on, till the early days of 
September came, and even the latest lingerers at 
the sea-side prepared to depart. 

‘‘ Our last drive together, to-day; not a ride, 
this time, glorious as the saddle is,’’ quoth Sena- 
tor Murphy to Mrs. Blantyre, as he handed her 
up to her seat beside him on the drag. She 
assented with a little involuntary sigh; and an 
unusual silence reigned between the pair for 
some time. Just as the drag turned into the 
beautiful Hoey Grounds, the Senator spoke at 
last. 

“Mrs. Blantyre,’’ he said, half interrogatively. 

«¢ What is it, Senator?’ 

’ “Do you remember what you promised ‘Mur- 
phy, when you first engaged him to bathe you—’”’ 

“Oh, ang do not speak of that silly affair 
any more.’ 

‘‘But I must. You promised Murphy a present 
if he fulfilled his duties well: Now I think that 
I have been everything that a good bather ought 
to be—punctual, careful, ete., ete. And I want 
my present.” 

«« What shall it be?”’ 
fell. , 
The afternoon had proved chilly; and a soft 
earriage-rug had been thrown over their laps. 
Under its friendly cover the Senator sought and 
clasped Mrs. Blantyre’s trembling little hand. 

‘* Blanche, will you give me this ?’’ he said, 


And somehow her voice 
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There was no articulate response, but it may ; little pale. 
be presumed that the answer was a satisfactory ; much, I fear, for even you,’”’ he says. And then 
one, since Mrs. Senator Murphy has been quoted, { to bring the blushes up to her cheeks, he adds, 
teasingly: **You are pining, my dear, for Mur- 
phy, your bather, and your Summzr at Lone 


this past season, as a distinguished leader in 


Washington society. 





Sometimes the Senator thinks his wife looks a} Branon.” 





GOOD-BY. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Once twas summer warm and sweet— 
Good-by ! 

Love, he coursed with panther-feet ; 

Then came jealousy so fleet ; 

Lo, between came rain and sleet— 
Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! 


Once you gave me roses red— 
Good-by ! 

All their flame and perfume fled, 

What’s a flower when it is dead ? 

I twined the rue about my head— 
Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! 


I do not know what changed my heart— 
Good-by ! 
We were so bitter far apart, 





Between us toiled a boisterous mart, 
Scorn pierced me with a poison-dart— 
Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! 


The summer lay ‘neath pallid snow— 
Good-by ! 
Where were the stars, the bloom, the glow? 
My love chilled in the winter-woe, 
I buried it down deep and low— 
Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! 


Nay, kiss me ere you turn away— 
Good-by ! 

My heart broke on that ruined day, 

When I found love had turned to clay, 

I curse the cruel gods that slay— 
Good-by! Good-by! Good-by! 











AN OLD LEGEND. 





BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Tae good monk, pacing sad and slow 
Beneath the pine-trees tall, 
Vatched wearily the eunset-glow 
Creep up the convent wall. 


“ Ah me, Eternity’s so long,” 
With hopeless sigh he said. 
When lo! a bird burst into song, 
A strange bird overhead. 


He stopped entranced : not long, he thought ; 
The moments went 80 fleet, 





No nightingale, with love distraught, 
Had ever sung 80 sweet. 


The ev’ning star shone forth serene, 
The vespers rang to prayer. 

He sought his stall. What did it mean? 
For all were strangers there. 


The brethren looked. He knew not one, 
Abbot and monks were dead. 

Since first that bird its song begun, 
A hundred years had fled. 








REMEMBRANCE, 





BY FOREST WILDE. 


Nay, do not think of me in festal hours, 
Nor with proud strains of triumph link my name; 
And blend not with thé sensuous breath of flowers, 
The thought of one who asks.no wreath of fame; 
For then, as raindrops on a troubled sea, 
Would prove the passing memory of me, 
Nor sweet, nor long. 





When o’er the wave the night broods solemnly, * 
As if it watched above some tender dream ; 
When far-off whispers of the murm’ring sea 
Like dreamland-echoes to thy spirit seem; 
When thou art sad, and grief thy brow hath shaded, 
Like the faint breath of violets that have faded, 
Remember me. 





‘‘These continued gayeties are too 
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BY MABRY V. SPENCER. 





L. As she spoke, she stepped to the bed, and lift- 
FIFTH AVENUE. ing a light covering, disclosed the loveliest mips 

Tue train glided into the Jersey City depot, § dress possible: ‘‘a perfect dream of poetry,” 
and a moment after, Ethel was being kissed and; Ethel enthusiastically declared. It was made of 
welcomed by her pretty little cousin, Loue; while § a light surah silk, ornamented with flots of white 
a footman, in a livery that fitted him like a glove, ; satin ribbon, with a bunch of blush-roses, tied 
obsequiously advanced, and touching his hat, took } with white satin, to be worn on the shoulder. 
the wraps and traveling-satchel of our heroine. For the neck and arms there was Valenciennes 

‘You dear, darling thing,” said Loue, ‘it is: ; ? lace. For the hair there was a cluster of blush- 
so nice to have you. I knew you would feel lost ; roses. There were also fan and shoes, to match. 
and strange, so I came over here to meet you.” “Oh! how lovely,” cried Ethel. 

They landed at Desbrosses Ferry, and were} ‘‘ Yes,” said Loue, ‘it is quite too too.” 
soon rolling over the Belgian-block payement,} A little before eight o’clock, Ethel was ready, 
on their way up Fifth Avenue. In halfan hour? attired in this bewitching costume, when sud- 
or so, they reached their destination. The car- 3 denly Loue burst into the room: 
riage stopped; the footman jumped down; the «Oh! how awfully lovely; how fearfully beau- 
bell was rung; the door opened; and almost ; tiful,”” cried that enthusiastic creature. ‘‘ Mam- 
before she knew it, Ethel found herself being} ma, did you ever see anything so ravishing?” 
greeted by her aunt, in the wide, warm hall. ‘ For Mrs. Malvern had followed her daughter, 

‘So glad to see you, ‘my dear,” said Mrs. $ ostensibly to give Ethel a second welcome, hut 
Malvern, a well-preserved, middle-aged matron. ; really to see if this ‘country niece’’ of hers was 
‘* Welcome to New York.” $ at all presentable. 

‘You shall go at once to your room,” said} We have not yet described our heroine. Let 
Loue, ‘“‘and have a cup of tea there, dear, and 2 us say, then, that Ethel was rather above medium 
then you must lie down; for we‘ are to have a; height, with aslim but well-proportioned figure; 
dinner-party, to-night ; and you must look your? and that she carried her head with a certain 
prettiest.” g stately air, that reminded you of a born princess. 

The chamber to which Ethel was conducted } Her complexion, thanks to her country breeding, 
gave her the impression, as the hall and ‘stair-; was clear and transparent; her hair was abun- 
case had already done, of unbounded wealth ; } dant, and of the true yellow gold; her eyes were 
and what was more remarkable, of a taste that} of a deep violet blue, but shaded with such long 
was absolutely perfect. It was papered ands dark lashes that they often seemed absolutely 
draped in Pompadour pink, with chairs and: ’ black. The eyes were large and open ; spiritual 
other furniture to match. eyes, almost mystical ones in certain aspects. 

“Did you say you were to have a dinner-; In truth, the beauty of Ethel’s face, great as it 
party, to-night ?”’ asked Ethel, in a half-fright- was, was chiefly in its expression. When she 
ened voice. ‘I’m afraid, Loue, I’m not up to; became interested in conversation, when a smile 
that. You’ll excuse your simple country cousin, > lit up her features, it was like ee suddenly 
won’t you? Besides, my trunks haven’t come} flooding a landscape. 
yet; and dinner, I suppose, is even now ready.”’ “T shall be very proud of my niece,” said 

“Oh! you simple little innocent,’ laughed} Mrs. Malvern, ‘What remarkably beautiful 
Loue. “There’s plenty of time, for we don’t arms you have, my dear. And speaking estheti- 
dine till eight o’clock, and it is not yet five. As cally, how much these long gloves set off a beau- 
for your trunks, that don’t matter. You were all; tiful arm. But there, I won’t spoil you by too 
so kind to me, last summer, when I went to you, much praise, Don’t be jealous, Loue.”’ 








out of health, that papa said he must welcothe ; Ethel’s cousin shrugged her shoulders in reply, 
you with a gift of some kind; and so mamma and} but said nothing; and linking her arm in our 
I suggested this—quite the most delicious miing : heroine’s, led the way downstairs, She was not 
in frocks—which you are to wear, to-night. ; the least bit jealous. Why should she be? She 
How “ 3" like it?” : ¢ was an only child, a great heiress, and in the 
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best set in New York. Though, perhaps, not so 
beautiful as Ethel, she was, in a different way, 
quite as ‘noticeable. Dark-haired, dark-eyed, 
with a skin of ivory; plump, rosy, always laugh- 
ing, excessively fond of dancing; quite a finished 
adept in “the high and mighty mystery” of 
flirting: why should 'she, though a head shorter 
than Ethel, fear the latter’s rivalry? Her cousin 
was very nice, she said to herself: reajly beauti- 
ful, and the dearest girl alive. But then Ethel 
was only the daughter of a poor country parson, 
and Loue had lived too long in Fifth Avenue, 
and was too thoroughly saturated with its spirit, 
not to know what all this meant. It was true 
thit the Rev. Mr. Sinclair was of good descent ; 
that he was learned, refined, and socially culti- 
vated ; and that, in his self-sacrificing piety, he 
was a type, if ever there was one, of his Divine 
Master. But he was poor, and would always be 
so, because he cared nothing for money in itself; 
and the Malverns had never forgiven him for 
marrying Miss Malvern, or even her, for that 
mattér, for marrying him. ‘He hasn’t a cent,” 
Ethel’s grandmother—a second Lady Kew—had 
said, when her daughter married; ‘‘and before 
long they’ll all be coming back here starving.” 

But they never did come back. Mr. Sinclair 
had a small fortune—a very small one, but it 
enabled him to do as he pleased. His people, for 
nearly a hundred years, had been iron-masters, in 
one of the southern counties of Pennsylvania ; 
and here, partly at his own expense, he built a 
church, and gathered together a congregation. 

For nearly twenty years his wife’s people con- 
tinued to ignore him. But at last, at a General 
Convention of his church, in New York, he made 
a speech, on one of the topics of the day, that 
became the talk of everyone. ‘‘ Why, that must 
be my brother-in-law,’’ said the rich Mr. Mal- 
vern. ‘I never did quite go with mother in 
casting off my sister; I must call on Sinclair: 
by-gones had bétter be by-gones.”’ 

Mr. Malvern had followed the traditions of his 
family, we must here say, in marrying a great 
heiress. His fashionable wife demurred a little 
at this proposal, but finally consented to ‘‘ take 
up” his ‘country cousin.” She was a good 
church-woman, however, and the fact that Mr. 


Sinclair was a clergyman helped; so, after a} 


little hesitation, she called on Mr. and Mrs. Sin- 
clair, for Mrs. Sinclair had accompanied her 
husband to New York; and thus the old family 
feud was healed. 

The summer after this reconciliation, Loue 
fell into ill-health, and was recommended coun- 
try air. “Why not go to your cousin’s?” said 
her father. And to her cousin’s she went. In 





the quiet parsonage, under the shadow of the 
Blue Hills, she rapidly regained strength and 
beauty. The two girls, as young girls so often 
do, fell desperately in love with each other; so 
that when Loue left, in the fall, it was with the 
understanding that Ethel should pass the winter 
in New York. Hence this visit. 

‘‘ There are really some very nice people com- 
ing to-night,’ said Loue, as the two cousins left 
the chamber, Loue’s arm around Ethel’s waist. 
“‘The Secretary of State is to be one, General 
Wynne another; he is talked of, you know, as 
a candidate for the Presidency. Then there will 
be Bishop Dalmatica, such a love of a man, 
writes such beautiful poetry, and wears the 
divinest. stockings and low-quartered shoes. But 
these are all old,’’ rattled on Loue, ‘‘ and, how- 
ever distinguished, can’t, I suppose, interest you. 
For us giddy girls there are, luckily, younger 
guests. First is Mr. Lyttleton, a rising young 
lawyer, a very brilliant talker, when he conde- 
scends to talk at all, which isn’t often, at least 
to such silly chits as myself. He is sure to be 
Senator, if not something greater, papa says, 
before he dies. Next is Mr. Fostnett, who 
always leads the German at our best balls; who 
inherited an immense fortune; who drives a 
four-in-hand ; who keeps a yacht; and who is 
too utterly, utterly nice. Last is Lord Avalon, 
who is to take me in to dinner; an awful swell ; 
the heir of an old English earldom ; only he will 
say ‘ you know, now,’ and drawl, when he talks, 
till one almost laughs in his face.” 

“A lord,” interrupted Ethel, ‘‘a real, live 
lord? And you say he is to take you in to 
dinner. Oh! I should be so frightened if it 
was I.”’ For she had never seen ‘‘a real, live 
lord,” and was rather awed at the idea. 

‘*Pooh,” said Loue, contemptuously, ‘ they’re 
not different from other people, only perhaps a 
little more stupid. We see lots of ’em here, in 
New York, every winter. They come out to pick 
up the rich girls. And this Lord Avalon, in 
spite of all pa says, and though he is too rich to 
be a fortune-hunter, is a dreadful bore; at least 
I think so. He’s always asking for statistics, 
and keeps a little book in which he jots them 
down. You must take care what you say to him, 
my dear, for he’ll print it on you, some day, 
like a newspaper reporter.” 

«Surely, he is too well-bred for that.” 

‘‘Oh, you dear delicious goose,” cried Lone, 
with a laugh and an affectionate squeeze, ‘‘I 
was only in fun. Still, he is a regular encyclo- 
pedia of facts. Lyttleton says he knocks you 
down with a fact as his Viking ancestors used to 
knock people down with their battle-axes. But 
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here we are, Let me arrange your train. Oh! 
your dress is lovely, quitetoo too. What do you 
think of our house? Pa had it all remodeled, 
while I was away inthe summer. This room is 
Queen Anne; the middle parloris Tudor ; where 
we dine is Renaissance.” 

The Queen Anne room, so called, had a high, 
white, wooden mantelpiece; a white, paneled 
dado; and gilt chairs, covered with light-blue 
silk damask. It was very pretty, Ethel thought, 
but looked dreadfully stiff and cold. The other 
drawing-room had an ebonized dado, with rich, 
old-gold tapestry on the walls. The floor was of 
inlaid woods, on which was thrown a Persian 
carpet, as exquisite in tone as a cashmere shawl. 

The company assembled punctually on the 
stroke of eight. Ethel was so curious to see the 
“live lord,’ that she had eyes for nobody else 
at first. His lordship entered, faultlessly dressed. 
He wore a spotless and elaborate shirt-front, an 
immaculate white cravat, a coat that could have 
come only from Poole, and patent-leather shoes 
with scarlet stockings. He was tall, straight as 
an arrow, and powerfully built, yet not in the 
least awkward; on the contrary, the ease of his 
every movement, the grace of his bow, was, as 
Ethel thought, almost rhythmical. He had 
tawny hair, and gray-blue eyes, but very ex- 
pressive ones. His manner was perfectly easy 
and self-possessed: Ethel said to herself she 
had never seen anything so exquisite of its kind. 

She was still covertly examining and criticiz- 
ing Lord Avalon, when her aunt, came up and 
lightly tapped her on the arm with a fan. 

‘« My dear,”’ said Mrs, Malvern, ‘let me pre- 
sent Mr. Lyttleton to you, Mr. Lyttleton, my 
niece, Miss Sinclair.’’ 

Ethel looked up, and saw a pair of dark eyes 
regarding her with evident admiration, as the 
gentleman thus announced deferentially bowed. 





a. 
THE BINNER-PARTY. 

A moment after, the pompous butler, in a black 
dress-suit and white cravat, appeared at the 
drawing-room door. ; 

‘«‘ Dinner is served, madame,”’ he said. 

Ethel took Mr. Lyttleton’s offered arm with 
something of a flutter, and followed the proces- 
sion of guests tothe dining-room, She had never 
before dined anywhere, except at her father’s 
simple table, or at the tables of his parishioners, 
none of whom were richer than himself. The 
dinner-hour, on such occasions, was early in 
the day ; the fare was of thesimplest; the meats 
were carved on the table; and an unpretending 
maid, in a white apron, was the only attendant. 





But here everything was different. The din- 
ing-room was large and sumptuous, wainscoted 
in oak, and with a decorated ceiling to corres- 
pond. A superb Oriental carpet was on the floor. 
The chairs were in the fashion of Charles the 
First, and covered with gilt Spanish leather. 
There were two elaborately-carved sideboards ; 
one loaded down with silver urns, cups, and 
flagons ; the other crowded with rare porcelain. 

The table was set for twenty-four guests. In 
the centre was an oblong bed of moss, where 
calla-lilies nestled, amid their cool green leaves. 
At every other plate was a bouquet, for the lady 
who was to sit there. There were half a dozen 
wine-glasses for each guest, most being Venetian, 
blazing with color. A card, beautifully decorated 
by hand, lay ready at every plate, with the name 
of the person to occupy that particular seat. 

Ethel’s flutter, however, lasted only for a 
moment. She was constitutionally self-possessed ; 
she had been brought up in an atmosphere of 
refinement ; and by the time she had settled 
herself into her chair she was thoroughly at 
ease, She found that Lord Avalon was on her 
right-hand, with Loue next to him, and beyond 
Loue, Mr. Fostnett. 

“You have been often in New York?” began 
Mr. Lyttleton, interrogatively. 

** No, never before.”’ 

“Indeed! But may I ask if you like it.” 

“T only came this afternoon. All I know of 
it is a drive from the ferry tomy uncle’s. Judg- 
ing from that, New York is a dazzle of street- 
lamps and a ceaseless roll of carriages.’’ And 
she smiled up at him as she spoke. 

At this moment a waiter at Ethel’s left said: 
‘‘Sauterne?”’ She looked around, The man 
was pouring into one of her glasses a straw- 
colored wine. Just before, another servant had 
placed before her a majolica plate, on which 
were three or four small, bluish oysters. She 
never drank wine herself, but she noticed that 
as the gentlemen ate their oysters they sipped 
the Sauterne. 

It seemed to Ethel, at first, odd that there 
should be nothing to eat on the table; but she 
remembered to have read that in fashionable 
society it was the custom to dine a /a Russe; 
that is, to have everything served froma side- . 
table, Confectionery and rare fruits, however, 
were arranged at the four corners, Of course, 
to dine in this way, there had to be a servant for 
every three or four guests ; and in fact the army 
of waiters quite appalled our heroine. 

After the oysters, came a soup; two soups, in 
fact, so. as to give a choice. ‘ White or brown?” 
said the footman, as he proffered them, at Ethel’s 
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teft-hand. She answered “ white,” at random ; ; 
and was served with something ‘so exquisitely 
flavored that it seemed # dish of the gods. Then 
the ever-returning attendant asked : ** Sherry ?” 
and filled another of her glasses. After this 
came fish, with, ‘‘ Hock, miss?” Then a suc 
cession of dainty dishes, each more delicate than 
its predecessor. 

Ethel tasted only a few, there’ were so many ; 
quite too many, she thought. The porcelain was 
principally Sevres, beautifully thin, and exqui- 
sitely decorated; but for the game there were 
Haviland plates, with paintings of grouse and 
quail; while the dessert was served on Dresden 
china; and the coffee, though ‘this was after- 
wards, appeared in Japanese cups, thin as ¢gg- 
shells. 

The dinner lasted a long while. Indeed 
Ethel would have been tired out, but for’ the 
novelty of everything, and for its grace, refine- 
ment,and elegance. Itseemedto her, sometimes, 
only a dream; she wanted to pinch herself to be 
sure she was awake. The footmen moved about 
noiselessly ; there was no clatter of knives and 
forks; no doors were banged by the waiters 
going out or coming in. Mr. Malvern and his 
wife sat, serene and cool, on either side of the 
table, in its centre, without any of that anxiety 
which Ethel had often ‘seen, at’ the simplest en- 
tertainments, in her native village. “If the 
ceiling was to fall,’”’ she said to herself, “ they 
would ignore it.” The guests conversed in low, 
well-bred tones; a light ripple of laughter, from 
some one of her own sex, tinkling in like silver 
bells, occasionally.. The glow and glitter of the 
glass ; the kaleidoscopic colors of the flowers.and 
china; the bright dresses of the ladies ; all seen 
under the soft light of the shaded wax-candles, 
quickened unconsciously our heroine’s pulses, 
and called a color into her cheeks that made ' 
her lovelier than ever. $ 

At least, so thought the young man at her side. ‘ 
It wasin a pause, towards the close of the meal, and f 
just as the canvas-back ducks were being served, 
accompanied by Burgundy, ‘the wine of kings,” 
as Ethel remembered to have read, that Mr. 
Lyttleton said, his dark eyes smiling at her: 

«By the bye, everybody, ‘now-a-days, is es- 
thetic. Are you so, Miss Sinclair?’ 

“What do you mean by esthetic?’ she an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘I don’t wear‘a sunflower in 
my corsage. Nor do I dress as the women do, 
at Mrs. Cimabue Brown’s, in Punch.” 

“That is scarcely answering my question,’’ 
replied the young lawyer, while he said to him- 
self: ‘She reads Punch, does she?’ He spoke 
‘im the soft caressing tone in which he always } 














addressed women, and which made him so popu- 
lar with them. ‘One can love the beautiful, 
can’t one, without making a fool of one’s self?” 

“That is what my dear father always says,”’ 
replied Ethel, lingering on the word * father.” 

“Your father is a clergyman, I hear,’’ said 
Lyttleton. ‘It is the noblest of professions. I 
should like to know him. I have heard Mr. 
Malvern speak so highly of him. What is it 
that he says about the beautiful ?’’ 

«“ He says that the earth was not clothed in verd- 
ure, or the heavens spangled with stars, without a 
purpose. That purpose was the mission of the 
beautiful.’’ She blushed, in her eagerness. 

Yet she had not raised her voice above its 
usual low, quiet pitch. Nevertheless it thrilled 
Lyttleton with its suppressed earnestness. It 
even attracted the attention of Lord Avalon. 
‘By Jove,” the latter said to himself, ‘‘ here’s 


}a girl who is not ashamed to be enthusiastic, in 


this critical, sneering, unbelieving age. I should 
like to know her better.”’ Loue, for the moment, 
happened: to have turned from him, in order te 
engage in a passing flirtation with Mr. Fostnett, 
so that he had heard all that Ethel had said. 

“I’m glad you think so, Miss Sinclair,” he 
said, for he had been introduced to Ethel just 
before. ‘We really do need to regard the 
beautiful more, and—and—live up to it.” He 
stammered, and blushed,’ and came to an abrupt 
pause, as if he fancied his hearers might think 
dhe wanted to harangue them. Evidently he was 
quite ashamed of his eagerness. 

“Then you think,’ said Ethel, mischievously, 
“with Matthew Arnold, that ‘light and sweet- 
ness’. are to redeem the world.” After what 
Loue had said of this young Englishman, she 
did not suppose he had ever heard of Arnold. 

“Oh, I know Arnold,” ‘replied Lord Avalon, 
coolly; and Ethel ‘felt as if she should sink 
through the floor. ‘He's not half a bad fellow ; 
looks a little too precise and Puritanical, perhaps ; 
sort of ‘prunes and prisms,’ as Miss Malvern 
would say; but honest and true, and not a fool 
at all, let me tell you. Yet in this matter, it 
seems to me, he’s awfully out. Some of the 
worst rascals I’ve ever seen have been all ‘ swéet- 
ness‘and light’; cultivated, you know,” with 4 
merry twinkle of the eye, ‘‘ up to the very part- 
ing of their hair; like that fellow, Oscar Wilde. 
No,’’ with quick earnestness, ‘‘ the beautiful re- 
fines, it does not regenerate.’’ 

‘*What do you say, Mr. Lyttleton?’ asked 
Ethel, turning to that gentleman: With natural 
good-breeding she did not wish him to feel as if 
he was left out of the conversation. 

‘‘Nero was an esthetic—the most cultivated 
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man of his day,”’ he replied; ‘yet a wild beast, 
nevertheless. Isn’t that an answer? And Mar- 
cus Aurelius, if you want more proof, died of a 
broken heart, because culture failed to redeem 
his generation; and because he did not know 
where else to look for aid.”’ 

«Just so, just so,” said my lord. ‘I believe 
it’s Froude that says, somewhere, that ‘ intellect- 
ual culture never touches the conscience.’ I’ve 
known better men and women among the simple 
peasantry down at our place in Wilts, than in 
the highest circles in London: for the one have 
faith, and the other,’’ with a touch of sly sar- 
casm, ‘‘ believe only in themselves; and that is 
believing in poor trash, you know.” 

Ethel glanced shyly up at the speaker. This 
was not the kind of man she had been told young 
nobles were. But she recalled the words her 
father had once said: ‘Don’t let us be narrow— 
@ man is not necessarily the worse for being born 
rich, or to a title, my dear. The best of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy recognize that: wealth brings 
duties; it is those suddenly made rich, who, 
most often, live only to enjoy.” 

As the conversation went on, most of it in this 
high strain, Ethel said to herself, that the whole 
talk was quite different from what, up to this 
time, she had supposed took place at fashionable 
dinner-parties. 

At this. moment, the butler himself, more 
pompous than ever, appeared at Ethel’s left-hand. 
‘¢Blue Seal?’ he said. As he spoke, he began to 
pour into a small glass of the rarest crystal, deli- 
cately arabesqued in gold—a glass that Ethel had 
been silently admiring all the evening—an amber- 
colored wine, that diffused a subtle fragrance 
around, impossible to deseribe. 

‘‘Ah! Blue Seal? That is! something price- 
less, Miss Sinclair,’’ said Lyttleton. . ‘‘ Notice, it 
has the aroma of Milton’s ‘Araby the blest’— 
the sunshine of a thousand summers has been 
distilled into it. Itis the very poetry of wine. 
It comes from the most famous vineyard on the 
Rhine: that of Johannisberg. The choicest 
grapes are selected for it: ‘ Auslese,’ as the Ger- 
mans say.” 

“Yes,” interposed Lord Avalon ;’‘‘ what princes 
you Americans are; When Louis Napoleon, while 


Emperor, dined with the city of London, only } 


two bottles of this wine were produced for all the 
vast assemblage, and that was thought marvel- 
ous. Still, there was enough to drink fraternity 
between the two countries. So, Miss Sinclair, 


you see, the wine. is historical.” 

“TI never drink wine,’’ said. Ethel, “‘and so I 
must forego it, poetry and history to the contrary 
And she laughed lightly. 


notwithstanding.” 


RAnnnn~~ 





‘¢Ah!”’ ejaculated my lord. He was too well 
bred to say more, but accustomed as he was to 
English habits, he thought. her conduct, in.re- 
fusing wine, to say the least, was strange. 

“ Doubtless he looks on me as silly and opinion- 
ated,’’ reflected Ethel, and she colored; but it 
.was not: with shame, it was only with courage. 

As for Lyttleton, he honored her for her 
refusal... From that moment he was irretrievably 
in love with her. ‘‘She has the courage of her 
opinions,’’ he thought. ‘‘ How few have. What 
a plucky girl!’ 





III, 
THE LADIES’ BALL. 

Ir was about a fortnight later, when Lyttleton 
made his way to Mrs. Malvern’s opera-box, at 
the Academy of Music. It was the winter that 
Gerster first came: to-night she sang Lucia. 

He had met Ethel more than once in the inter- 
val, In fact, he had gone to various entertain- 
ments, much against his usual habit, for the 
express purpose of meeting her. Her face 
haunted him. It seemed the. realization of all 
his dreams. ‘‘She is mind and soul united, to 
make a perfect whole,” he said to himself; and 
involuntarily he quoted Wordsworth: ‘‘a woman, 
yet an angel too.’’ Butihe was not happy. For 
he never met her, without finding Lord Avalon 
ut her side. People even began to say that she 
and the young nobleman were engaged. Nor 
could Lyttleton conceal from himself that this 
was probable. ‘‘My lord,’’ he said, not without 
secret bitterness, “has everything to offer her: 
I have comparatively nothing: she would be more 
than mortal, more than woman, to refuse him.’ . 

Yet he could not keep away from her, as niost 
people would! have said he should, if she had 
been wiser. To-night he came to the opera, 
solely that he might see her. But he was not 
wholly to blame for coming. Although Lord 
Avalon was almost invariably at her side, Ethel 
always received Lyttleton with evident pleasure; 
and on more than one occasion, when they were 
alone for a moment, there had been a tenderness 
in her tone, anda droop of the eye, that made 
his heart beat high. Could it be that she cared 
a little for him? Was it possible, that, in spite 
of the superior advantages of Lord Avalon, she 
was not insensible to his devotion? Ofall women, 
she seemed to be the least of a coquette: the 
least likely to say or look what she did not mean. 

But these delicious téte-a-tétes were rare. Nor 
were they always happy ones. Sometimes Ethel 
appeared cold and indifferent, almost haughty ; 
and then Lyttleton went away in despair. This 
very evening, after seeing that Lord Avalon was 
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in Mrs. Malvern’s box, evidently as an invited 
guest, he determined not to approach Ethel. . «I 
am not wanted,’ he said, bitterly; ‘‘how she 
smiles on him.’’ But he could not keep to his 
resolution ; and at the end of the second act he 
knocked at the door of the opera-box. 

The first greetings were hardly over, when 
Ethel turned again to Lord Avalon. 

‘«It puts me,” she said, “ quite out of conceit 
with amateur performances when I hear these 


_ airs sung in this way. It is not only that they 


gain so much when heard in their proper setting, 
but that the execution is so far ahead of that of 
any private vocalists. What do you think, Mr. 
Lyttleton ?” 

‘You are frank, at any rate,” was his laughing 
reply. ‘Noone of my sex would have dared to say 
as much. It goes, without asking, that a lady, 
singing in a drawing-room, has to be praised.’’ 

«‘Frankness is one of the greatest of Miss 
Sinclair's many charms,” said Lord Avalon, 
bowing gallantly to Ethel. ‘But she is always 
gracious with it, which frank people rarely are.”’ 

The smile had propitiated Lyttleton, at first, 


~ 





‘Ah! I had forgotten them. Which do you 
like the best, by the bye?’ 

“If you had ever heard Nilsson as Margaret,” 
replied Lyttleton, ‘‘ you would not ask me. ‘You 
would realize how inferior, at least dramatically, 
Pattiis. Of course, as amere lyrical artist, as an 
executant, Patti cannot be excelled; she is the 
perfection of a musical box; but that is all; 
Patti has no soul.”’ 

“T see what you mean,’ reflectively. ‘No 
soul.. Yes, but you, my lord,” turning to Avalon, 
‘*do you think so, too?” 

“* Patti,” replied. the young lord, “is not up 
to the part of Margaret.. She never is; itis ‘not 
in her, as Mr. Lyttleton says. She is best as 
Rosina, in the ‘ Barber,’ you know; that gay, 
coquettish part suits her exactly. She’s a great 
lyrical genius, no doubt; but she hasn’t any 
real dramatic power; she never makes you 
shiver, you know, as Nilsson does—or this won- 
derful Hungarian. Ah! Inever shall forget one 
performance at Drury Lane, some years ago, 
when Nilsson and Capoul sang in‘ Faust.’ They 
were both inspired that night; it was above even 





but then he remembered that Ethel smiled on} themselves; and quite beyond applause; we 
everybody; and now this compliment, so openly listened breathlessly ; it was all wecoulddo. No, 
addressed to her, seemed to imply that she and in the way Mr. Lyttleton means it, Patti has no 


Lord Avalon quite understood each other; for 
Lyttleton knew that, in England, girls did not 
accept such compliments, nor did gentlemen ever 
dare to pay them, unless the parties were engaged, 
or on the point of being engaged. 

“‘T suppose it’s because Miss Sinclair is nat- 
urally sympatica, as the Italians say,”’ he observed, 


‘ bowing to Ethel, with a gallant attempt to con- 


ceal his feelings. 

But she detected his chagrin, nevertheless. 

*“Come, come, gentlemen,’ she said, ‘‘ you 
both know I don’t like compliments. And see, 
the curtain rises,’’ 

As she spoke, Ethel turned to the stage, and 
leaning forward, listened breathlessly, apparently 
unconscious of anyone except Lucia. The cur- 
tain fell, at the close, amid a hushed silence, 
which, after a moment, was broken by tu- 
multuous applause.; Ethel drew back as this 
burst forth, with a sigh, as if from the tension 
of excessive emotion. 

‘Oh! how beautiful,’’ she exclaimed. 

No one answered at first. Loue had been 
carrying on a flirtation, during the whole act, 
with Mr. Fostnett, in. the back of the box; and 
she did not even look up now. Lord Avalon 
smiled as if half amused at this enthusiasm. 
At last Lyttleton spoke : 

‘Yes, very beautiful. But you should. hear 
Patti, or Nilsson, Miss Sinclair.” 


soul, and Nilsson has.” 

He looked at Ethel as he.spoke, as if he knew 
another who: had a ‘soul, and whom he would 
like to tell so, if he dared ; and again the angry, 
jealous flush rose to Lyttleton’s brow ; and again 
Ethel saw it. 

“ Do tell me about the opera in London,” she 
said. ‘It must be so much finer than here, 
And yet,’ with some hesitation, and a soft blush, 
‘«this has seemed to me absolutely perfect. I 
am such an unsophisticated little rustic. You 
must have heard all thegreat singers, my lord?” 

‘* Most of them, at least those of this genera- 
tion. I was too young to have heard Grisi, or 
Mario, or even Sontag.» But my father remem- 
bers them, and even Pasta’ Abr! you should 
hear him talk of those old times.” 

‘And. then he told some anecdotes that he had 
heard from the Earl; and mentioned having 
himself, when a boy, first. seen Wachtel, at. Dres- 
den; and how, only a few years before this very 
night, he had been at Naples when “ Aida” was 
performed for the first time there, Verdi himself 
personally superintendingit. ‘I have never wit- 
nessed such a sight in’ a theatre, nor seen quite 
such a get-up,’’ he said.‘ There were more 
than four hundred persons on the stage; and 
Verdi was called to the curtain thirty times.” 

Lyttleton was thrown wholly into the -back- 
ground. He had none of these reminiscences to 
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tell, and was forced to sit silent and see his rival 
carrying everything before him. In a momentary 
pause he rose to go. 

Mrs. Malvern had noticed his chagrin, and 
now came to his aid, with that kindly feeling 
that always governed her. 

‘80 soon ?’’ shesaid. ‘ But of course we shall 
see you at the Ladies’ Ball to-morrow night?” 

“‘No, thanks. I have been neglecting my 
duties quite too much lately. You ‘know what 
the great Sir Edward Coke said of us lawyers, 
that, if we wished to succeed, we must work 
like dray-horses and live like hermits.” 

Was Lyttleton mistaken, or did a disappointed 
look, a half wistful one, eome into Ethel’s eyes? 
But she said nothing. That look, however, 
haunted him all night. He rose in the morning, 
half resolved to go to the ball, in spite of what 
he had said. ‘But I will only make a fool of 
myself; I shall only be snubbed,” he ‘thought. 

The Ladies’ Ball was to be the great event of 
the season. To go to an ordinary public ball, in 
New York, would entail loss of caste, as we all 
know. The Charity Ball isan exception. The 
Patriarchs’ Balls are hardly public balls; neither 
are those of the F. C. D. C., for only some three- 
score subscribers, or thereabouts, are invited to 
these: and the lists are as jealously watched as 
the pedigree of a suitor to an Infanta’s hand. 
Ethel had already attended each of these balls, 
in company with her aunt and ‘cousin. But this 
Ladies’ Ball was to surpass, it was said, all others. 
The Malverns were going, of course, and of 
course Ethel was to accompany them. At the 
very last moment, Lyttleton decided to put in an 
appearance. ‘I must see her once more,’’ he 
said. ‘Did she really look wistful last night, 
or was it imagination ?”’ 

The ball was held at Delmonico’s. The ladies 
who managed it had taken care that the rooms 
should look as much like private drawing-rooms 
as possible. The walls of the ante-chamber 
were covered with ferns‘and palms. The reeep- 
tion-room was toned down by yellow shades. 
The ball-rdom was splendid with countless mir- 
rors, that reflected and intensified the hundred 
lights. All this, with the rich screens, the 
superb hangings, the Oriental rugs, and the wealth 
of flowers everywhere, made the scene look like 
an Aladdin’s palace. Ethel could not help ery- 
ing out: “‘ This is fairy-land itself.” 

“The only fairy here,’ replied Lord Avalon, 
softly, on whose arm she leaned, ‘is at my 
side.” And he smiled down at het. 

“But did you ever see anything really’ so 
beautiful?’ repeated Ethel, choosing to ignore 
the compliment, yet blushing in spite of herself. 
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“Oh! yes,” said my lord. 

“Ah! of course, at Buckingham Palace. 
I didn’t mean that.” 

‘But it was not at Buckingham Palace. It 
was here in America. In fact, it was at Phila- 
delphia; and only two weeks ago. It was at 
what they call there the ‘Assembly’. A good 
old name. There were Assemblies at Bath, you 
know, in Beau Nash’s time; and I am told these 
Assemblies, in Philadelphia, have been held con- 
tinuously for nearly a hundred and fifty years.” 

“Yes, I have a dress that my great-grand- 
mother wore at one, a century and a quarter 
ago,’ said Ethel. ‘My dear father was a Phila- 
delphian.”’ 

«Indeed! How glad I am to hear it. I knew 
you were a little aristocrat at heart, as they say 
all Philadelphians are,” he added, playfully, 
‘though you do talk, at times, almost like a red 
republican. But'to come back to that ball. It was 
the prettiest sight possible. The Assembly was 
held in the foyer of the Academy of Music there; 
and I think I never saw a room better fitted for 
the purpose. The supper was served on the first 
floor—that is, just as you go in from the street, in 
the outer lobby, directly under the foyer. From 
this lobby, at either end, broad staircases lead up 
to the floor above, and these were crowded with 
the loveliest girls, tier above tier, who sat there, 
waited on by their partners. Of course,” apolo- 
getically, “‘if you had as nice a room in New York, 
your pretty girls would look just as well.” 

“Qh,” cried Ethel, laughing, “you needn’t 
fear to offend me by praising the pretty girls of 
Philadelphia. I consider myselfa Philadelphian, 
as I’ve already said.” 

“Just so. Then I may say that I found the 
Philadelphians charming; warm-hearted | and 
generous, and excessively hospitable. I thought 
Philadelphia, too, your really most English city. 
Mr. Freeman, our Norman Conquest historian, 
holds the same opinion, by the bye; and he is a 
better judge than Iam. I knew there was some- 
thing different in you from the other young 
ladies I have met.” 

‘Oh! there is Mr. Lyttleton,” cried Ethel, 
glad to stop this flow of compliment. “What a 
surprise: for he said he wasn’t coming; and I 
believe he looks down on this sort of thing.” 

Ethel’s greeting to Lyttleton was so warm, 
that the young lawyer felt himself in the seventh 
heaven. He engaged her for as many dances as 
he dared: He begged to be allowed to take her 
downto stipper. But'she was already engaged, 
she said, with rather a blush, and looking over 
towards Lord Avalon, who had courteously left 
her to Lyttleton for the moment, 
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“How stupid of me not to have asked you 
first,”’ said Lyttleton. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, demurely; ‘very stupid. 
And not only you did not ask me, but you said, last 
night, you were not coming.’ And then Lord Ava- 
lon returned and claimed her for a waltz, and 
after that other partners; so that it was an hour 
later before Lyttleton could speak to her again. 

At last his turn arrived, and for a delicious 
quarter of an hour he had Ethel all to himself. 
What rapture it was to float down the room with 
her in his arms; to have her hair, now and then, 
touch his cheek; to feel almost the beating of 
her heart. 

‘““Mr. Fostnett is to lead the cotillion with your 
cousin, I héar,”’ he said, during a pause. 

“Yes. Shall you stay for it?” Her eyes, he 
was almost sure, said: * Do!”’ 

‘“‘You are to dance it with Lord Avalon, I 
hear,’ was his evasive reply. 

““Yes.’’ Again demurely: ‘No one else asked 
me.” 

‘“‘He has frightened everybody off.” 

“Why should he?’ She looked down at her 
fan, the least bit embarrassed. 

A mad impulse seized Lyttleton to speak out, 
even there, and tell his love. But he knew it 
would hardly do: the place was too public. Yet 
he longed inexpressibly to learn the worst, 
“Put everything at the hazard of adie.”’ The 
words seemed as if spoken by some good angel, 
in his very ear. 

He was still hesitating, when a telegram was 
brought to him. 

“Oh!” cried Ethel, turning pale with that 
dread which all women have of telegrams; ‘I 
hope nothing is the matter.” 

«Excuse me,” he said, ‘while Isee.”’ And 
leading her a little to one side, he hastily read 
the missive. 

‘*“No,” he said, ‘nothing is the matter—in one 
sense, at least. But I must leave you, I fear, at 
once. I am summoned to Chicago. The fact is,” 
answering her questioning eyes, ‘‘ there is a great 
lawsuit going on there: the old story of a rich 
corporation, wholly in the wrong, trying to ruin 
a poor man. They have really stolen his patent, 
the fruit of years of study: and his funds have 
been exhausted to the last penny, in fighting 
them. His lawyers have thrown up his brief: I 
am sorry to say there are venal men in my pro- 
fession as in all others: and in this strait he 
appeals to me, I suppose because I happen to 
know something about the case. Only he says 
he has no money to pay me. What do you think, 
Miss Sinclair?’ He stopped suddenly, and 
looked her full in the:face. ‘* Would you go?” 

Vou. LXXXIV.—4, 





“I know what you will do; you will go,” she 
said, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Won’t you?” 

“Yes. And I must be off by the next train. 
So, you see, I can’t stay for the German,” with 
asmile. ‘ Will you wish me ‘God-speed?’”’ 

Before she could reply, the music struck up for 
another dance, and Lord Avalon came forward 
to claim her again. But as she turned to go, she 
threw a parting look over her shoulder at Lyttle- 
ton, which went with him all the way on his 
long journey, like a benediction. Never, to the 
day of his death, did he forget that smile. © 

«She knew what I meant,” he said to him- 
self, as the cars rattled on, through the dark 
hours of the night; ‘‘and did not rebuke me. 
Oh! if I could only have gone back and have 
followed it up. Duty and honor, however, first. 
But Lord Avalon now has the game in his own 
hands, and I can hardly hope. Only when I 
return, especially if I succeed, and so get my foot 
fairly in the stirrup, I will—”’ 





Ly. 
THE FOUR-IN-HAND. 


Tne flirtation between Loue and Mr. Fostnett 
began to look serious. Whether it was from 
pique at Lord Avalon’s indifference to her, or 
whether Loue had always secretly liked Mr. 
Fostnett, it is certain that, after the Ladies’ Ball, 
she was unusually kind to him. 

The reader already knows that Mr. Fostnett 
not only led the best cotillions, and kept a yacht, 
but also belonged to the Four-in-Hand Club. He 
was very proud of his horses, and was always 
talking of them. Not that he really cared much 
about driving; but he imitated everything that 
was English; and to have a four-in-hand was 
excessively English. When he found that Lord 
Avalon was not going to be his rival, he took 
immensely to that nobleman—whose dress he 
aped, whose drawl he imitated, and whose opin- 
ion about horses he was continually asking. 

‘¢ You must come for a drive, some day,”’ he 
said. ‘The.weather has broken, and the roads 
are now fairly good. I want you to see my 
leaders. We'll mike up a party. Miss Malvern 
and her cousin, I hope, will honor me: and I 
should be delighted to have you also.” 

It was a bright, bracing morning, with Spring 
already in the air, when the coach-and-four drove 
up to the Malvern mansion. Lord Avalon handed 
Ethel to a seat on the roof, behind its owner, 
who sat in front to drive, with Loue by his side. 
It was'a very gay party. Ethel had paused a 
moment before mounting to her seat, im order to 
admire the sleek, well-groomed horses, with coats 
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like satin. She had even, ventured to pat the 
neck of one of them, to the great delight of the 
natty groom, who was holding it by the head. 

‘Take care,’”’ said Lord Avalon, however, fol- 
lowing her. ‘That beast looks vicious; notice 
how redly he rolls his eye; he may snap at 
you.’ But Ethel replied that no animal that she 
had ever petted had resented it; and this one 
seemed no exception ; for after that single wicked 
glance, he submitted with evident pleasure to her 
caress. 

‘“‘What a beautiful turn-out it all is,” said 
Ethel. ‘‘I must climb away up there, you say, 
on this funny little ladder? Nobody allowed to 
sit inside? Why, among the mountains where 
we live, a few old ramshackle things, that must 
have been very much like this when new, still 
survive, under the name of Troy coaches, and 
are used as stage-coaches ; but everybody pays 
two prices to get inside, su as to escape a wetting 
in case of rain; while here, you tell me, only the 
servants are put there; how odd it all is.” 

When they were seated, Fostnett gave a signal, 
the grooms let go the horses’ heads, and the 
great lumbering vehicle rattled off, amid the 
shouts of a crowd of little boys who had been 
watching the proceedings. 
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true type of America is to be found elsewhere; 
in our inland cities, or out West.’ 

“IT expect to go out West. I must shoot a 
buffalo or two before I go home.” 

**Shoot a buffalo or two! What murderous 
wretches you Englishmen are.. As the French wit 
said, you are always crying out ‘let’s go and kill 
something to-day.’ .I often wonder,’’ with gay 
raillery, ‘you don’t shoot your wives.” 

“Oh! come now,” cried his lordship, ‘* that 
is rough. We are not so blood-thirsty.” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Ethel, more saucily than 
ever. ‘You blew the Sepoys out of guns, in 
India. I heard a Colonel Blank telling the story 
at dinner, only the other day.” 

“Colonel Blank. Oh! yes, I kndw him, or 
of him. He's not a fair specimen of my country- 
men, though; as bad, a one as some fellows 
here are of yours,” 

‘Well, yes,” laughed our heroine, ‘‘we have 
some rather poor types, especially in New York, 
among our so called ‘dudes.’ But you English- 
men, when you come to ‘ study America,’ as you 
call it, stop in New York for a few weeks; per- 
haps run on to Boston ; possibly stay a day in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington; after- 
wards go out to the plains and shoot buffalo. 


They went up the Avenue in superb style, the ; Then you return home, and are prepared to talk 
wheelers pulling steadily enough at the pole, { all night in Parliament, or write a book of a 
but the leaders biting and snapping at each other, ¢ thousand pages, about. us, telling the world that 
and keeping their traces well taut, tossing their; you understand us a great deal better than we 


heads, at every step, high in the air. 

‘‘What pretty dears they are,” said Ethel, 
“and how playful. Just like kittens.” 

«Yes, and I’m afraid as tricky also, especially 
that nigh one,’’ said my lord. ‘I don’t like his 
looks at all. But Fostnett assures me that he 
has driven them a score of times, and that they 
are perfectly safe. Heoughttoknow. Ofcourse, 
had it been otherwise, I should have begged you 
ladies not to come. But I ought not to have 
spoken. I hope I have not frightene you.” 

“IT don’t think 1 ever felt fear in my life,” 
said Ethel. 
says I am reckless. I ride the wildest colts; 
break them in, in fact.” 

««Then I hope to see you ride to hounds, some 
day.” 

‘Yes,’ innocently, or else ignoring his evi- 
dent meaning. ‘If you stay till summer, per- 


haps you will. I am going to Newport, with 
aunt, and they have fox-hunting there.” 

“I shall certainly: stay for Newport then,” 
gallantly bowing. 

«But you will hardly see the real America at 
Newport,”’ interrupted Ethel, ignoring the com- 
plimeat, 


‘Newport is too cosmopolitan. The 


‘¢ Certainly Ifeel none now. Father 
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understand ourselves.”’ 

My lord could not help laughing at this half- 
satirical sally, but he was forced to admit there 
was some truth in what Ethel said. But as they 
had now reached the wilder parts of the Park, 
the conversation ceased for awhile. Ethel had 
never been so far in that direction before, and 
was occupied in looking about her. Presently 
they turned out of the Park, and after clattering 
over rough pavements for a bit, came out upon 
a broad avenue, below which, at a vast distance, 
as it seemed to Ethel, the Hudson was to be 
seen; the sailing vessels, and even the steam- 
boats, dwindled apparently to pigmies ; while on 
the other side of the broad deep river rose the 
precipitous Palisades, their crested tops stretch- 
ing in long black silhouettes northward. 

Fostnett drove out this avenue to its end, and 
then wheeled and came back by the same way. 


‘There was a different road, by which they could 


have returned, he took pains to inform them, 
across Washington Heights, and;so by Spuyten 
Duyvel Creek, but it. was steep in places, and 
hardly to be ventured on with such spirited 
horses, ‘‘ especially as they are pulling,” he 
added, ‘‘like the very deuce, to-day.’’ 
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The pace, when they came back, asif to verify his 
words, was even quicker than it had been in going. 
Ethel had never, in all her life, so thoroughly en- 
joyed any drive. The rapid beat of the horses’ 
feet, the rattle of the heavily-mounted harness, 
the merry sound of the horns: on one side the 
river, far below; and on the other green woods, or 
occasionally villa lawns: the bright sunshine, the 
exhilarating air, the road slipping by under them 
as if it was running off a reel: all this quickened 
her blood, gave added brilliancy to eyes and com- 
plexion, and made her clasp her hands, like an 
impulsive child, in an ecstasy of delight. 

‘«T feel as if I should like to go on forever,” 
she said. 

‘And I should like to go on with you,” replied 
her companion, in a tone half jest, ha'f earnest. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t, my lord,” she said, 
glancing at him mischievously ; ‘ you’d soon get 
tired. You'd want your cigar, and your mutton- 
chop, and your glass of ale—do you drink so 
vulgar a thing as ale?-—and you'd yawn dread- 
fully after the first two hours.” 

«’ Pon my honor,’”’ began my lord. He was a 
little afraid of her, to-day; she was in such a 
gale of spirits. She could always say such sharp 
things, though always good-naturedly ; ‘but to- 
day she had said sharper things than ever. 

“Oh! you needn’t protest. As Shakespeare 
says, ‘you protest too much.’ You know, that, 
after four hours, you’d wish your companion at 
the bottom of the ocean; at the end of the sixth, 
you’d hate her worse than if she was the Old 
Man of. the Sea: and by the eighth, you’d con- 
trive in some way to upset the coach, if there 
was no other method of getting rid of her. And 
there, I do declare, you’re doing it now in spite 
of your asseverations.’’ She half rose from her 
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seat as she spoke, and added quickly, with sud- 
den conviction: ‘‘ Surely, we are going over!”’ 

They had reached the Park again, and were 
bowling along at the same rattling pace, every- 
body and everything making way before them, 
when, suddenly, a bicycle had come racing 
around a corner. The leaders, unaccustomed 
to the strange sight, and with their blood now 
thoroughly up, so that they only wanted an 
excuse to bolt, had shied, snorting wildly, and 
plunged into a mad gallop, that tested, far beyond 
his exhausted power, their owner’s strength and 
skill. It was at this moment that Ethel spoke. 

** For God’s sake, sit still!’’ cried Lord Ava- 
lon, laying a detaining hand on her. “Jerk 
your nigh horses sharp!’’ he shouted to Fostnett. 
“It’s your only chance. Great heavens, she will 
be killed!” 

The coach, as he spoke, swerved to one side, 
the off wheels going into the gutter; vibrated ; 
hung in the balance for a moment; and then fell 
over, hurling the occupants of its roof headlong. 

Lord Avalon tried, in this extremity, to save 
Ethel by interposing his own person between her 
and danger. But she was on the side nearest to 
the gutter, and went over first. She had realized 
her peril, for her face turned white as death. But 
she gave nocry. Then there was a dull thud, 


that went through her companion’s heart like , 


the thrust of a rapier; and when the young man 
staggered to his feet, himself bruised and half 
stunned, it was to see Ethel lying prone on the 
stones, motionless, and with the blood trickling 
from under her hat. 

“«She is dead—she is dead!’’ he cried, with 
a choking sob, as he knelt beside her. “Oh, my 
God! she is dead.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TrrFp mothers, do you think 
When standing on the brink 
Of the broad river, flowing to the sea, 
That after the farewell, 
The long, the sad farewell, 
That by the little ones we may forgotten be? 


Sometimes with folded hands, 
Weary of life’s demands, 
We mothers, in our infinite unrest: 
With heart-ache, and the strife 
Of a worn-ont wasted life, 
Only yearn, as mothers can, to be at rest. 


The tender, clinging arms, 





The many nameless charms 
Of childhood, are forgotten in our cares ; 


And then impatient, we 
Oft check the childish glee, 
And hasty words will meet them unawares, 


No wonder as we sing 
Of Christ, the Prince and King, 
The well-beloved of God—the undefiled: 
How to the eager crowd 
He spake of Heaven aloud ; 
And likened it unto a little child. 


So teach the dear home-band ; 
So guide the yielding hand; 
So strengthen them by prayer on bended knee; 
So gird life’s armor on, 
That when the victory’s won 
Her love will be a cherished memory. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER I. 

“TINKLE, tinkle, ting—ting—ting!’’ Slowly, 
faintly, falteringly, the quaint old tune goes on. 
There is a note wanting here and there—a little 
pathetic silence, as if the feeble little song had for- 
gotten something, ora sigh had stifled the singing. 
Poor old tune! It has wandered a long way down 
the centuries! It is so old that nobody knows it. 

Years and years ago, when Sir Philip Faulkner 
was a gallant young man, and this seal-ring, with 
its tiny hidden musical box, sparkled on his 
finger, the tune was young too. More, it was 
a tender love-song, and lovely ladies sang it at 
their harpsichords, with gay gallant gentlemen 
bending over them, and murmuring words as 
tender as the song’s. 

The ring lies on the palm ofa pretty young 
girl, whose lovely eyes are fixed dreamily upon it. 
Such a pretty girl: with eyes like great purple 
pansies, waving auburn hair, and cream-white 
throat; and cheeks tinted with the color of a 
sweet old-fashioned damask-rose. She makes 
an exquisite picture—at least, so thinks the 
young man who sits beside her. 

The scene is the ‘* Lover’s Walk,’’ at the White 
Sulphur Springs. 

‘* Ting, ting.’ The tune is not finished, but 
it stops; and does not begin again. 

«Oh, poor little thing,’ murmurs Kathleen, 
“it is so tired.” 

Philip laughs, and asks: ‘“‘ What has it made 
you think of ?”’ 

** Oh, of all that long time ago, and the people 
who listened to it, and are dead and gone. It 
has such a lonely, sorrowful sound.” 

**¢ Also their loves and their hatreds are no 
more,’”’ Philip quotes, musingly. 

Kathleen turns the ring about, silently. 

‘* What is the motto? I cannot decipher it,” 
she ‘says, presently. ‘It is Latin, I suppose; 
but what does it mean?” 

“It means ‘ Honor before all things.’ Those 
old Faulkners were pretty high-strung fellows. 
They threw away property, life, everything, 
rather than break their word, or forfeit their 
honor.” 

«It is a good motto,” Kathleen says, simply, 
as she puts the ring in Philip’s hand. 

Philip nods an assent, but he does not speak. 

. Ant) Philip your ancestor,” Kathleen 








says, ‘‘what was he like, I wonder, when his 
mother had this ring made for him, and gave it 
to him on his twenty-first birthday ?” 

‘‘Uncommonly like me, they say—only a better 
looking fellow. We have his portrait at home. 
I seem to-have fallen heir to his straight black 
brows and his gray eyes, as well as his name 
and his ring. But he wasn’t blessed with quite 
such a prominent nose, or such an Egyptian 
darkness of complexion as mine—’’ 

‘Is it possible that anyone thinks you are like 
him?” she interrupts, with pretty sauciness, 
looking up in his dark face, and smiling mis- 
chievously. 

‘“‘H-m! Yes. There have even been persons so 
blind as to think me rather a ‘ pretty fellow,’ ”’ 
Philip answers, twirling his mustache, and look- 
ing daringly into her eyes. 

‘‘Ah! poor things,” she murmurs, pityingly ; 
and then they laugh—lightly, gayly, like two 
children. 

‘*T should like you to see the portrait of my 
ancestor—our ‘ greatest-grandfather,’ as my sis- 
ter Lil calls him. Perhaps some day you will 
come to ‘Oakwood’; and if you want specially 
to please my father, you will say that I am strik- 
ingly like the old governor.” 

‘I should like to please your father, but, do 
you know, I think I should be a little afraid of 
him,’ the girl says, with a little hesitation. 

“You would not, indeed,” Philip protests, 
warmly. ‘He is the grandest old fellow on 
earth; and then, he would like you, I know. 
You are just what he most admires. He would 
fall in love with you at first sight, as—as I did.” 

“Did you?” she asks, in a tone of intense 
surprise, and with the prettiest innocent opening 
of her blue eyes. 

‘Of course,” Philip says. His tone is a jest- 
ing one, but there is something in his eyes that 
makes hers dfop again, and brings a deeper color 
to her cheeks. 

‘* Yes, I plunged in at once, heels over head ; 
and faith, I believe the water gets deeper and 
deeper every day.” 

“Is he jesting, or not?’ Kathleen looks at 
him in uncertainty, for an instant; then with a 
charming blush and laugh she holds out her hand, 
and says: “Are you afraid of drowning? Shall 
I help you out?” It is the gesture of a second, 
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then she is about to withdraw her hand, but it 
is too late: Philip has started from his attitude 
of graceful lounging ease, stretched out his hand 
and clasped hers—his so brown and strong, and 
firm, yet slender, and aristocratic to the finger- 
ends—hers so small and soft, white as milk, with 
little taper fingers, and round, blue-veined wrist. 

So these two hands meet, and before Kathleen 
knows what he is going to do, Philip bends his 
head and kisses her hand impetuously. 

Then he looks up with a strangely white stern 
face. 

‘«¢ Till death us do part’ !’’ he says, solemnly, 
with his dark eyes fixed upon her face. 

Kathleen trembles, colors, and tries again to 
withdraw her hand. He goes on eagerly. 

«Heaven knows I have tried hard to keep 
from telling you—but I do love you, my darling 
—better than my life.” There is a strange 
bitterness in his voice as he says this. Itis so 
evident, that Kathleen turns and looks at him 
wonderingly with her soft swimming eyes. Then 
she smiles, and half whispers, with a trace of 
mischief in her voice : 

“Ts there any harm in loving me, then?’ 

Her hand is still tightly clasped in his, her 
lovely face is turned towards him, and her dewy 
innocent eyes and soft sweet lips are so near 

‘him. 

“Tt will all be right, my darling—if only— 
you love me!’’ he whispers; and he reads his 
answer in the dark lashes that fall over her eyes, 
and the quiver of the sweet silent lips, that in 
another instant he stills with his kisses. 

The days went. by, the “long serene midsum- 
mer days.’ These two, Philip Faulkner and 
Kathleen Burke, lived in a beautiful dream. The 
sweet sunny weather, the lovely mountain land, 
the glory of gorgeous sunsets, the cool shade of 
deep woods, all seemed fairer and sweeter because 
of the love that transfigured their lives. 

Of course ‘“‘people talked” at the Springs, 
and guessed the secret of their engagement, and 
envious people called Philip ‘“ that lucky fellow 
who is going to marry ‘old Jim Burke’s’ pretty 
heiress,’’ and sneered at “old Jim’’ himself. 
“Qld Jim Burke,’ whose father had been an 
Irish laborer, and who had worked with his own 
hands till he ‘struck oil,’”? and made a vast 
fortune. It was true, yet there was nothing 
vulgar or common about the quiet, gray-haired 
man with strong rugged face and keen dark eyes, 
a kindly, but a reticent man, with one ‘grand 
passion—love and adoration for his beautiful 
young daughter. He was quite willing that she 
should marry Philip. Philip was a gentleman, 
an “aristocrat,” but that was not much with 





Mr. Burke; for was not Kathleen a lady, lovely 
and graceful and gracious enough for a queen? 

So Kathleen’s father did not care a jot for the 
strife of tongues—and certainly Philip and 
Kathleen did not. And the days went by in a 
happy dream, until one evening, to his surprise, 
after he had left her, a note came from Kathleen 
to Philip, saying she must see him early the 
next morning. 


CHAPTER II. 

So he enters the little sitting-room of Mr. 
Burke’s cottage, and finds Kathleen alone. 

‘¢ You sent for me, ‘mavourneen’?” he asks, 
gayly, and then stops, startled, shocked. Can 
this be Kathleen—his rosy, smiling, radiant 
little Kathleen—this woman who rises from her 


seat and stands white and still before him, her 


eyes dark and dilated with indignant pride? 

“Yes, I sent for you,’’ she says, in a low steady 
tone. “I have had a letter I wish you to see.” 

Wondering Philip takes the letter she holds 
out. 

“Qh! From my father,’’ he exclaims, and 
opens it eagerly. What he sees there makes 
him clench his hand, and brings a hot angry 
flush to his brow. 

‘« My son is a traitor,”’ writes the proud, vehe- 
ment old man. ‘ Pledged to another woman, he 
had no right te ask you to marry him. If he 
persists in marrying you, I disown him forever. 
And you, madame, what happiness can you ex- 
pect with the man who can deceive you, forfeit 
his honor, break another woman’s heart, and 
incur his father’s curse?” 

Philip reads the letter through, crushes it in 
his hand, and turns away with a groan. 

«Philip! Is it true?’ Kathleen cries, pas- 
sionately. , Z 

«What ?’’ he asks, hoarsely. 

“That you are pledged to another woman ?”’ 

«Tt is true that I was. I am not now,’ he 
answers, flushing deeply. 

“You were when—when you told me you 
loved me?’ she asks, ‘her voice thrilling with 
wounded love and pride. 

“Yes. See here, Kathleen! Let me tell you 
about it all,” he exclaims, going towards her 
eagerly. 

But she draws back, white and haughty. 


“No, sir! Ido not wish to hear. No expla- 
nation can—” 
“Kathleen! You don’t know anything about 


it. You have heard me speak of her, but I never 
told you how—devilish—she can be!’”’ he says, 
vehemently. ‘‘ Why—’ ‘ 

«« No matter what she is,’’ Kathleen interrupta, 








-of the closing door Philip stands for an instant 
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“You had. promised to marry her, and your 
honor was pledged. How dared you—” 

“Oh, don’t talk about honor to me now,” 
Philip breaks in. ‘I tell you the dishonor was 
in my ever asking her to marry me. She is my 
cousin, Addie Faulkner. She is my father’s 
ward, and she has bewitched him somehow. She 
is as beautiful and as artful as a fiend, and in an 
evil hour I gave in to my father’s persuasions 
and asked her to be my wife. Heaven knows I 
meant to keep my word, but I met you, my dar- 
ling, and I found out what love really is, Dear 
little girl, you don’t know how hard I tried to 
keep from telling you I loved you. Every one 
of your sweet innocent looks and tones urged me 
on to treachery and dishonor; and when I knew 
my danger, I was not strong enough to fly from 
it. Then when I yielded I did the most honest 
thing that was left me. I wrote to Addie and told 
her about it, and asked her to release me. She 
did do it. She wrote as if she did not care—” 

“Your father says her heart is broken!’ 
Kathleen breaks in, impetuously. 

«She has made him believe so. She is artful 
enough to doit. That is her revenge, I suppose. 
Kathleen! I have been wrong—wicked—dis- 
honorable—but I loved you so dearly! Will 
you not forgive me 2?” 

But she draws back again, with a proud gesture, 
while her white cheeks are stuined with sudden 
crimson. 

“‘T cannot,” she says. ‘‘ How do I know that 
you will not deceive me? You have deceived me! 
Go now! Your love was an insult. I do not 
wish to see you again.” 

And without another word she turns from him, 
and goes away into herown room. At thesound 


petrified. Then he turns and hurries away in a 
fierce tempest of anger and wounded love, of 
bitter self-reproach and shame. But though he 
knows that he has fairly forfeited Kathleen’s 
love, he cannot quite believe that she will give 
him up. 

«I will see her this evening, and she will be 
more reasonable. She cannot really mean to 
leave me,” he thinks, as he pulls his hat over 
his eyes and strides away towards the mountain. 
But when evening comes she is gone. 

He hears that ‘‘ Mr, and Miss Burke left on 
the early train.” and knows that people think 
Mr. Burke was summoned away on business. 

He does not know where they are gone, and 
there is no note or message for him. So Kath- 
leen Burke vanishes utterly out of his life, and 
leaves him to torturing memories, bitter regrets, } 
and vain longings. And so: $ 





“The light of a whole life dies 
When love is done !” 


Meantime, outward-bound, on the deck of a 
great ocean steamer, Kathleen sits, and listlesdly 
gazes out over an ocean, smooth and placid as a 
mirror. She pretends to read, and forgets to 
turn the pages. 

She smiles and speaks brightly when her father 
speaks to her, or when she feels his anxious 
eyes upon her; but she falls back again, pres- 
ently, into listlessness, pallor, silence. 

“The girl is breaking her heart,’’ her father 
thinks, with anxiety. ‘‘ She is just the girl to 
give up something—make some sacrifice for some 
high-strung reason—and then die of it after- 
wards.” But what is in her heart he does not 
know. He only knows that one day he found 
her sobbing in her room, and that she clung to 
him and begged him to ‘“ take her away.” 

‘What is the matter? Is it—Faulkner?” he 
had asked, with sudden fierceness. 

“Oh hush! Don’t blame him. I have done 
it! Take me away, father—now!’’ she pleaded, 
and he had obeyed. He had hoped a sea-voyage 
—a trip to Europe—all the change and stir 
and novelty of foreign travel, would make her 
herself again. But it has not. His happy, 
radiant little Kathleen is gone, and in her 
place glides this white silent pathetic ghost. 
Kathleen’s mid-summer days are over. For her 
there has been: . 


“A brief warm season, and a fond brief love, 
And cold, white winter, after bloom and bliss.” 


Over the ocean and over the land they go. 
The months pass on, and Kathleen is fading, 
failing. In fair sweet Florence, when the violets 
bloom in the early spring, she is so white, so 
languid, the lids lie so heavily on her violet eyes, 
that her father’s heart is torn with anguish. 

One day he can bear it no longer. As she sits 
by her open window, still and white as an angel 
on a tomb, he puts his arms around her, and 
cries with an exceeding bitter cry: ‘‘Oh! my 
daughter! My dear little girl! Don’t leave me. 
Child, you will not be so cruel as to die.” 

With a sudden flush on her pallid cheeks, she 
sits panting 8 moment, then she puts her arms 
around his neck, lays her cheek on his bowed 
gray head, and says, softly, pityingly: ‘‘ Poor 
father! Do you want meso much? I will get 
well for you: if God will forgive me, and let 
me.” 


CHAPTER ITT. 
‘‘Wuat a queer old ring! How heavy it is!” 
‘‘I wonder if those are diamonds round the 
seal 2” 
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“Can you decipher the motto, Alice?” 

Two young girls are talking together in a bric- 
a-brac shop, in New York; and the shopman takes 
out the old ring to show it to them. Presently 
there is a faint little sound—musical, but waver- 
ing, faltering—stopping, at last, with the tune 
unfinished. A peal of merry laughter from the 
girls follows the last faint note. Then they go 
away, lightly and gayly. 

‘* Will you let me see that ring, if you please?”’ 
a soft voice says. 

The shopman puts the ring into the lady’s 
hand, and then stands looking at her, thinking 
how pretty she is, and how pale. He has touched 
the spring, and the patient little tune goes sadly, 
brokenly, through its few faint notes again. 

And the lady, on whose white hand it lies, looks 
down upon it, with her violet eyes full of tears. 
For it is ‘Sir Philip's ring,” and it is in Kathleen 
Burke’s hand it lies, as it did three years ago. 
Three years ago! Yet as she listens to the faint 
notes, she is again a girl of nineteen, thrilling at 
her lover’s voice, and the clasp of his hand. 

‘Oh, I hoped I had forgotten,” she thinks; 
“and now a note of music brings it all back 
again; and I love him still: as faithfully, as 
dearly as ever.” 

But by what strange freak of fortune has “Sir 
Philip’s ring’’ strayed into this collection of 
bric-a-brac and antiques? Has it been lost, 
stolen—sold? That seems impossible. The mer- 
chant can only tell her that he picked it up, 
amongst other curios, at a pawnbroker’s sale, 
some weeks ago; and the broker (for Kathleen 
finds him out and questions him) professes to 
have no memory whatever of the person who, 
months ago, sold it—not pawned it—to him. 

So “Sir Philip’s ring” passes into Kathleen’s 
possession ; and alone in her luxurious room she 
ponders over it, with passionate tears, and wild 
regret for ‘‘the days that are no more,” and the 
lost lover of whom she knows nothing—whether 
he is married or single, living or dead: whether 
he loves her or has forgotten her. Yet fate wills 
that she shall hear of him soon. 

One day, amidst the murmur of soft voices at 
a fashionable lunch-party, » name suddenly 
smites her ear as a lightning-flash darts across 
the eyes: ‘‘Philip Faulkner!’’ Kathleen starts, 
and listens intently, though she does not turn 
her head. 

‘««Sir Philip’ he is, if he cared to claim the 
title,” Mrs. Lispenard is saying. 

‘“‘ Ah, indeed! You have met him, I suppose?” 
asks Miss Bentley. 

‘Yes; to-day. We called to see him, Mr. 





on his way South. He is an old friend of my 
father’s. Is quite infirm now, and alone, he tells 
me, since the marriage of his daughter Lilian.” 
(‘My sister Lil,’ as Phil used to say. How 
Kathleen recalls the very intonations of Philip’s 
voice as he used to speak this name.) 

“The only child?’ Miss Bentley inquires, 
languidly; and Kathleen holds her breath to 
listen. 

*“Yes—oh, no! Of course, there is, or there 
was,ason. He is dead, or—no, married—or— 
well, I dimly remember that he had a son Philip. 
There has always been a Philip Faulkner. By 
the way, the old gentleman was telling us a story 
of a ring he lost, or had stolen, months ago. A 
very curious seal-ring, an heirloom. He seemed 
inconsolable about it. It was lost at Saratoga, 
and though he offered a large reward, it was 
never heard of.’’ 

“Ah, indeed!” This was Miss Bentley’s 
usual languid exclamation. 

‘These aristocratic Southern families always 
have such charming heirlooms. Did you ever see 
Miss Le Noir’s exquisite old Mechlin lace? Oh, 
heavenly! Yards and yards of it.’’ So the con- 
versation gently meanders into another channel, 
and Philip Faulkner’s name is called no more. 

“There was a son.’’ ‘ Dead, or married.’’ 

Over and over, through the silent night, the 
words ring on in Kathleen’s brain. 

**Dead, or married.’”’ Lost to her at any rate, 
but still she must know how. There is a way to 
find out, and Kathleen resolves to take it. And 
besides, she has the missing ring, and she must 
restore it to the owner: to the stern, proud old 
man, whose just, yet cruel, words had separated 
her from her lover, and broken her heart, Yes, 
he had been just. Kathleen knew that she had 
been just, too. Only Philip had sinned, but oh, 
how she loved him, spite of that, and how she 
longed to hear tidings of him. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“A Lapy to see you, sir,’’ announces a ser- 
vant. 

The old man rises hastily, and comes forward. 
A tall grand old gentleman still, though stooping 
a little and walking feebly, with snow-white hair, 
a. soldierly white mustache, and piercing dark- 
gray eyes—Philip’s eyes. 

He meets Kathleen with a courtly bow, andan 
inquiring but kindly glance at her face. 

“To whom have I the honor of speaking, 
madame ?”’ he asks, courteously. 

It is not all lip-courtesy either, for he thinks 


Lispenard and I, at the Westmoreland. He is; in his heart that this is the loveliest woman he 
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has ever beheld. Fair and sweet and pale she 
is, with eyes like a purple pansy. And her dress 
is pansy colors: rich dark-purple velvet, with 
pale-lilac plumes in her hat, and lilac ribbons 
about her pure fair face. 

When she speaks, the one touch needed to 
complete her loveliness comes with the soft bright 
color that tinges her cheeks. 

““T have come,’’ she says, gently, ‘“‘to bring 
you news of a ring you lost—in fact, I feel sure 
that I bring you the ring itself.” 

“Madame! Is it possible?” he exclaims, 
eagerly. ‘ How” 

Then he checks himself suddenly, too courteous 
to question this elegant young creature. She 
shall only tell him what she pleases. So he 
brings her a chair, with old-fashioned gallantry, 
and seats himself near her. 

Kathleen opens a tiny velvet case, takes from 
it a ring, and puts it in his hand. 

“It ts your ring, is it not?’’ she says. 

The old man does not speak. With trembling 
fingers he holds the ring, turns it over with a 
touch that is actually a caress, and finally touches 
the spring, and sits listening to the faint notes 
of the old, old tune. 

Kathleen sees the white mustache quiver 
over the firm set mouth, and when his eyes meet 
hers, both pair, the proud brilliant gray and 
the soft violet ones, are dim with tears. 

‘*T first listened to that on my father’s knee,” 
he says, simply. Then impulsively he exclaims: 
** Madame, I have not words with which to thank 
you, for restoring to me what I value so much !’’ 

“Do not thank me,” says the gentle winning 
voice. ‘I found the ring at. shop for antiques. 
When I heard some one speak of your ring, yes- 
terday, I knew this was it—and so I brought it 
back.” 

‘* But—pardon me,’’ courteously, ‘“ will you 
not tell me how you knew it was mine ?”’ 

There is just an instant’s hesitation: then 
Kathleen goes on steadily. 

‘‘T had seen it in the possession of your son 
—d recognized it at once,” 

«You knew my son, then?” 

A slight flush comes to the old man’s cheek, 
and his eyes search her face eagerly. Kathleen 
bows her head in assent. 

“TIT met him at the White Sulphur Springs, 
three years ago.”’ She speaks calmly, steadily, 
though her heart is throbbing. ‘I hope he is 
quite well?” 

Mr. Faulkner does not see how her little hands 
clasp each other tightly, does not hear the 
quick suffocating pulsations of her heart. 

“« He is quite well, thank you.” 





‘‘Not dead! Notdead, then! Oh, thank God 
for that!’ she says to herself. But outwardly 
she is silent. She has not learned all yet, how- 
ever, she sees. With an effort, she speaks again. 
The question she puts is, apparently, a careless 
one. 

“« And his wife,”’ she asks, ‘‘ she is well ?”’ 

‘“*My son is not married, madame,’ the old 
gentleman says, gravely, 

‘Pardon me, It is some years since I heard 
of him. I imagined he was married.” 

The soft voice is a little hurried now; but 
there is no other sign of the tempest that stirs 
her heart. 

‘*Did you know my son well?” says the old 
man, after a pause. 

“T knew him—I saw him often—during the 
six weeks I was atthe White Sulphur,” Kathleen 
answers, and then she rises to go. 

But Mr. Faulkner hurriedly interposes. 

‘«Pardon me, madame, I am under pecuniary 
obligations to you also. The price you paid for 
this ring—” 

“‘Was very small, compared with its actual 
value,’ Kathleen says, with her pretty winning 
smile. ‘‘ We will not discuss that.” 

Mr. Faulkner bows in apparent acquiescence. 

** But I may at least inquire the name of the 
lady to whom I am so deeply indebted ?” 

Kathleen hesitates, feels the piercing gray 
eyes looking down into her soul; and colors 
deeply. : 

“Tt is not necessary,” she falters. 

‘‘No, but a lonely old man may be pardoned 
for wishing to know who it is that has been 
kind to him,” 

The pathetic ring in his grave sweet voice 
makes her lift her eyes to his face. 

‘Why are you so lonely ?”’ she asks, quickly. 
‘*You have your son.” 

‘*T have not my son,’’ he says, sadly. ‘ He 
is gone from me, I have not seen him for three 
years.” 

‘Three years,’ she murmurs. Her heart 
almost. stops beating. ‘‘Oh, is it possible?” 

The old man shakes his head, silently. 

« But you had a niece, I remember—who was 
like a daughter. Where is she?” 

Kathleen’s voice is very low and scarcely 
steady as she asks this question. 

‘‘She is married. She was married while my 
son was away, three years ago. I never see her 
now.” 

Kathleen looks up into his face. Her violet 
eyes are full of pitying tears. 

‘Oh, it is cruel, cruel to leave you all alone !” 
she says, impulsively, 
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it gently, and smiles sadly down into her face. 

«My child,” he says, softly, ‘‘ you must tell 
me who you are, now.” 

Kathleen turns away her face, and a sob rises, 
in spite of herself, as she answers: 

“It was my fault. You cannot forgive me, I 
know. Iam Kathleen Burke.” 

«Kathleen Burke!” cries Mr. Faulkner. In 
his astonishment he has released her hand; and 
Kathleen, with her head bowed, is moving 
towards the door. 

But in another moment his hand clasps hers 
again : 

«Kathleen! Oh, stay, my child! It was you 
my boy loved. And it was my letter that drove 
you from him. No wonder he could not forgive 
me for parting him from that sweet. face. Will 
you forgive me, my daughter ?”’ 

Kathleen turns, looks at him wonderingly for 
an instant, smiles through her tears, and puts 
both her little hands in the outstretched ones of 
the old man. 





CHAPTER V. 

In the Faulkners’ far-away Southern home, 
Kathleen strays through the great hall—with its 
dark polished floor, its oak wainscot and cornice, 
and its massive antique furniture. 

At last she pauses before one of the old family 
portraits hanging there. It is Philip’s self that 
looks down upon her; Philip in court-dress: lace 
ruffles and powdered hair; Philip’s own dark- 
gray eyes, smiling into the violet ones that smile 
back at them. 

Kathleen does not move, when a quick, firm 
step crosses the hall, and a hand is laid on her 
shoulder. 

‘What do you think of him?” asks a laughing 
voice: Philip's voice, 

“¢A very pretty fellow’,’’ Kathleen quotes, 
demurely. 

With her lover’s arm around her, she stands 








The old man suddenly takes her hand, holds } looking up at the picture, and Philip gazes down 
‘ at her face: the fair sweet face that has come to 


him only in dreams during these long, weary 


. years of absence. 


Through the open hall-door comes a sound of 
voices. Two gray-haired men sit on the wide 


; portico in quiet talk. They are fast friends; and 


Kathleen is the light of their eyes. 

“It was ‘Sir Philip’s ring’ that brought you 
back to me, mavourneen,” Philip says, suddenly. 
“What a lucky thing for me it was, that my 
father lost it, and that you found it.” 

“Would we never have met again without that, 
Philip?” she asks, with her sweet, questioning 
eyes on his face. : 

‘‘T don’t know, I was getting very tired of life 
without you. I think, in a little while, when I 
had made something more of myself, and felt 
worthier of you, I would have set out to lock for 
you. But you—proud little darling, I don’t 
believe you would have looked at me again, if 
my father had not interceded for me.” 

Kathleen smiles and shakes her head doubt- 
fully. She has drawn “Sir Philip’s ring” from 
her lover’s hand, and is trying it on her own 
slender fingers. 

«And you see, Addie did not break her heart 
for me,’’ says Philip. ‘She is quite comfortable 
with her millionaire; but she has never forgiven 
me. Small blame to her, for I own I sinned 
against her—and you too, Oh, my little love! I 
wonder you ever forgave me.”’ 

Kathleen does not say a word in answer. 
Looking down and smiling, she sings, softly: 
“ And he knows it! Oh, he knows it! 

That I love him faithfully!” 

She is holding the ring on her rosy palm, and 
like a soft echo of her singing comes the sound 
of the quaint, sweet old tune. It tinkles on— 
faintly, musically ; pauses; goes on again; and 
stops, at last, before it is finished. 

‘Poor little tune!”’ Kathleen says. ‘I sup- 
pose someone in heaven knows how it ends,” 
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“Litre Misourer,” bright and gay, 
Laughing, dancing all the day. 
Souttling down the staircase: hark! 
Singing like the morning lark. 


Such a racket, dear, you make, 
Grandpapa starts up awake. 
Beating fust your loud “tattoo "— 
What else, poor man, can he do? 





“ Little Mischief,” soon you'll be 
Mistress of all witchery, 
With your archness and your smiles, 
And your thousand other wiles! 


Now advancing, drawing back ; 
Beating'still your drum: alack, 
"Tis on hearts you'll play “ tattoo :” 
Ah! poor men, what can they do? * 
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‘Au REvorR,” he said, lightly. 

‘*Good-day,’’ she responded, gravely. But 
for all her manner was so calm, she watched him 
hungrily, as he went down the narrow, rocky 
path, misnamed by the towns-people a street ; 
watched him, this light-hearted, blonde young 
fellow, and when she could no longer see him, 
the bit of color died out of her cheeks, and her 
head drooped forward. 

Strange to have called her Elixir, whose life 
had known so little of it. Perhaps her baby- 
hood had been glad and sunshiny, but now she 
was only a pale quiet girl, looking older than her 
two-and-twenty, with a crown of heavy dark 
hair, and gray eyes with underlying shadows. 

She was merely Elixir Heath, the school- 
teacher at Silver Gulch, whose pupils were rough, 
untaught, and trying; the children of the miners 
of that rough camp. 

He was Benton Howard, the assayer at the 
Emperor Mine, and nephew of the superintendent. 
The Emperor was the richest mine about. The 
town, with this mine as a focus, straggled up the 
gulch for probably eight hundred yards. Be- 
yond it was another gulch, effectively known as 

. Dead Mule Gulch. Back of it were the Bloody 
Mountains, and through the lower part. of the 
camp ran Satan Creek; for the average Silver 
Gulcher was not a man of great piety or delicacy, 
and named surrounding objects accordingly. 

The houses were small and unpainted, except- 
ing the ‘“‘company’s”’ buildings, the shaft-house, 
the mill, the office, and the superintendent’s resi- 
dence, which were distinguished by a coat of 
red-brown color. There were two or three 
hotels: the Emperor House, the City Hotel, and 
the Grand Central. One of these was only a 
tent, but it gave the best fare of any. There 
were a couple of general stores in the town, eight 
saloons—to be exact—and a dance-hall. By the 
subscription of work, lumber, hardware, etc., a 
building had been reared called Miners’ Hall, 
which was used for public gatherings, parties, a 
church on the Sabbath—when a minister happened 
along—and as a school-house during the week. 

_It was here Elixir presided. 

The houses were guiltless of plaster; the 
poorer ones were lined within with brown build- 
ing-paper, merely tacked on; those with more 
Pretene(@2) had the walls covered with coarse, 





unbleached muslin called canvas, over which was 
wall-paper. The canvas that formed the ceiling 
was kalsomined, and, except when the wind blew, 
and it flapped accordingly, one might, by a 
judicious use of the imagination, convert it into 
firm plaster. 

Society was divided into but two classes: the 
low and the high; there were no medium grades 
of respectability. To the latter belonged the 
superintendent’s wife and daughters, the hotel- 
keepers’ and storekeepers’ wives, the book- 
keeper and mine foreman’s wives, and some 
ladies who had seen ‘‘ better days,”’ but had now 
come West, where their husbands hoped to find a 
fortune. There were twenty, probably, in all, 
and to this class was admitted the school-teacher, 
Elixir Heath. 

There were more gentlemen, for one finds 
among Western miners Harvard graduates, men 
of scientific and literary attainments of no 
mean order. There were the two young law- 
yers of the town, and the single doctor, and 
there was the young assayer, Benton Howard. 
So much was this sex in the majority that at 
social gatherings, where there was dancing, 
Elixir always danced: not that she cared to, but 
simply because it seemed selfish for any lady to 
refrain. She found her slender wardrobe suffi- 
cient for Silver Gulch gayeties, where buntings 
and cashmeres, or a silk that had stood the wear 
and tear of several Eastern seasons were the 
most magnificent worn. There were no burning, 
envious glances over toilettes, no endeavoring to 
outvie in regal entertaining; none lived luxuri- 
ously: but all entered with zest into the delights 
of the time, and all were presumably happy. 
They had a literary club too, as well, and wrote 
papers, recited poems, had music if they met at 
the superintendent’s house—where was the only 
piano in the town, except that at the dance-hall— 
or if a member came who could play some other 
instrument. They gained not much knowledge, 
perhaps, but they were learning that cheerful- 
ness and happiness may be attained under the 
most uninviting circumstances. 

Well was this for Elixir Heath. Since her six- 
teenth year she had battled with the world, until 
the tender lips grew proud, the mobile features 
set and determined ; but now, despite the rude 
surroundings, the toiling to teach ignorant, un- 
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cared-for children, the delightful simplicity and 
warmth was going straight to her heart. The 
mountains, too, had something to do with it, and 
the breath of the straight sweet pines; the big 
rocks, among which she scrambled sometimes in 
the afternoons, after school was out, to gather 
some peculiarly fascinating flower, laughing at 
her flushed face and tossed hair as she saw them 
in some little pool. All these were making her 
braver-spirited, less brooding; and something 
else was helping: could it be the pleasant, sturdy 
face of Benton Howard? 

The people in the little camp thought so, and 
talked it over merrily among themselves, espe- 
cially the women, who had not much new to 
talk over; and then to women a romance is 
always interesting. 

She began to read works on chemistry and 
metallurgy, and found a sweet new comradeship 
in these; she had the practical illustrations 
before her eyes, the blow-pipe and the ore-heaps ; 
the giant mill, crushing, crushing the rock, grew 
pleasant to her. In some way they entangled 
themselves in her mind effectively with a young 
bronzed face—softly she blushed at the thought. 

Ah, Elixir, you were but. two-and-twenty, and 
the books and the ore specimens betrayed you to 
the friendly scrutinizing eyes; they betrayed 
you, and the fresh ribbons, and the wild moun- 
tain-roses in your belt. 

Benton Howard, coming to the little house 
where she had her rooms, one evening, found 
her strangely, delightfully agitated. 

‘‘Georgy is coming,’’ she said, hurriedly. 

Then, catching sight of his face, she recovered 
herself a little. 

“‘I forgot—you do not know, she is my one 
sister; she is five years younger than I. She 


-thinks a visit to me here will be charming. She 


is at the age to enjoy the novelty.” 

«« But then,”’ with a little defiant change in 
her tone, as if defending her idol from an im- 
puted charge, ‘‘she is not a hoyden. My uncle, 
who adopted her, has given her every possible 
advantage, and she is a very pretty and graceful 
girl, Georgy is.” 

““Why did not this uncle share the treatment 
with you,” said Howard, bluntly. 

‘*Oh, it was enough—all that could be ex- 
pected of him, to do for one. . I was the older, 
and could make my way better,” she answered, 
simply: 

She was almost pretty that night. The wood- 


fire light threw a soft glow on. the delicate feat- 


ures, her simple black dress fitted exquisitely 


the really fine figure, some wild. scarlet honey- 


suckles were fastened in her belt, At any rate, 





one person, and that was her visitor, thought 
she never had looked so well. 

‘““Why, she is really beautiful,’ he said te 
himself, as he went away. 

About a week after, Georgy came. She had 
scarlet lips; a velvety, olive skin-; proud, blue- 
gray eyes; and yellow, magnificent hair, curling 
over the pretty forehead and around the little 
ears in charming abandon. Her dress was only 
a black one, but it was coquettish in every detail ; 
a long lace scarf was wound round the white 
throat; the black Gainsborough was fairly 
covered with soft curling plumes, that drooped 
down almost to the wide handsome eyes: and 
long tan-colored gloves reached nearly to the 
elbows. 

She was quite disgusted, however, with the poor 
little house into which she was led. With a 
shrug of the pretty shoulders she sat down in 
the one easy-chair, her big trunks filling half 
the two tiny rooms, and let her sister change the 
boots for easy slippers, pull down and brush the 
lovely hair, and put on her a lace-trimmed blue 
wrapper. 

She was too tired, she said, pettishly, to go to 
supper, so Elixir cooked with her own hands, 
and brought her a tray of dainty edibles. 

But she recovered herself enough to be won- 
derfully bright and fascinating when in the even- 
ing a few persons came in, among them Benton 
Howard, whom she pronounced, at once, the 
most attractive of all the gentlemen. 

She became a belle easily, for she knew the 
arts of fascination pretty well, even at her age; 
and she had no rivals. There was no school-house 
waiting daily for her; there was nothing but to 
dress in charming fresh costumes, that were the 
revelation of a new existence to most of Silver 
Gulch, of an almost half-forgotten one to others ; 
to look her prettiest ; to take horseback rides up 
narrow winding trails, with half a dozen different 
admirers, in turn. Picnics were planned, and 
impromptu hops in all sorts of romantic places, 
in her honor. 

And Elixir? It was an exquisite pleasure to 
her, at first. But by and bye, when she began 
to fancy that Benton Howard had no eye for any- 
one but Georgy: when she saw him growing more 
and more attentive, her heart sank within her. 
Many a bitter tear she shed. For her dream was 
broken; and though she did not blame Georgy— 
she loved her sister too well for that—she, never- 
theless, suffered intensely. Yet, once or twice, 
poor human nature asserted itself. This was the 
case, one evening, when Georgy and Benton had 
seemed more than usually engrossed with each 
other, so that Elixir could bear the sight of it no 
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longer, but rushing into her chamber, flung 

’ herself on her knees by the bed, buried her face 
in her hands, and sobbed out: ‘‘Is she to have 
all, and I—oh! heavens, to have nothing?” 

Meantime, matters were going badly at the 
Emperor Mine. No money had come from the 
Eastern capitalists, for some weeks now, to pay 
the workmen. Within the last three days, the 
superintendent had gone away with his wife and 
daughters, leaving in his place the assayer, 
Benton doward. This maddened the men, who 
feared he would not return. The situation 
became worse when a story was started that the 
money was in the safe, and that Benton Howard 
was in fault for not giving it to them. 

‘* We'll make him,’ said a fellow who was a 
sort of leader, with a fearful oath, to a group of 
men who were gathered about, sullenly. ‘We'll 
make him, or,’ in a low, fiendish voice, ‘* we'll 
hang him. Honest men must have their dues.” 

‘¢ That’s it,’’ said another; ‘‘honest men must 
daave their dues, even if thieves hang.” 

Then followed something about ‘‘ Dutch Bill’s”’ 
cabin up Dead Mule Gulch, and a whispered 
conference, that decided upon “eleven,” and the 
angry men dispersed. 

None of them had noticed the trembling little 
teacher, hidden behind a great boulder, who had 
heard all this, with a wild, seared face. It was 
well for her they did not. She knew that How- 
ard did not have the money; but she knew, too, 
that this mob, in their present excitement, would 
not believe him; and so the threat of hanging 
was no idle one. Benton was at his tent, up the 
gulch, she knew; for she had watched him, and 
his raven horse, as they took that way, that 
morning. With sudden determination she stood 
up, as soon as the men were out of sight. 

“I will save him for Georgy,” she cried, 
heroically. 

She planned it all out, as she walked home 
rapidly. She must wait till night, for she did not 
dare to trust the day. She did not utter.a word 
of it to Georgy, who sat lazily in her chair, with 
a smile on her lips, waiting for Elixir to prepare 
their little supper. 

After the meal was through, she said, calmly: 

“Tam going to Mrs. Bent’s, to see her sick 
child. I may be a little late, so don’t sit up for 
me, dear; Joey will come home with me.” 

«You are always going to visit old women and 
babies,”’ returned Georgy, pettishly; “but if you 
iike it, you may do as you please.” 

If Georgy had lifted her eyes, she could not 
nave failed to see the appealing look in Elixir’s 
face, or that she wrung her hands as if in great 
emotion. 





But she did not raise her eyes, and Elixir 
went goftly out into the night. 

She had a thick dark shaw] over her head, and 
she moved rapidly and firnily fora time. But the 
moon was not shining, and the road was a mere 
Indian trail, hardly distinguishable even in day- 
light. Soon she slipped upon the rocks, or 
pricked her hands by the rough bushes or clumps 
of cactus. The pines rose about her, dark and 
appalling, like the forms of gigantic savages. 
The stillness of the night was terrible. Some- 
times she literally crawled over the rough way ; 
for Satan Creek flowed near, and she feared to slip 
into its depths. Then, with torn and aching feet, 
she walked slowly—oh! so slowly, it seemed to 
her nervous senses. Sometimes a tree waved in 
the wind, and she shrank back, thinking it was a 
human being: one of the mob, perhaps. Then 
after a few minutes, she gathered courage, and 
went on. Once she saw something white in the 
distance, and she joyfully thought it was Ben- 
ton’s tent; but it was only a bare, white pine-tree. 

It might have been hours, but it seemed to her 
that nights had passed, before she fell exhausted 
at Benton Howard’s feet; told hurriedly her 
story, and urged him to fly ere the mob came. 

“Go,” she cried, as he stood irresolute, “ go, 
for Georgy’s sake! They will be in their right 
minds to-morrow, and you can return and face 
them. To-night they are only so many wild 
beasts.” 

When Elixir uttered that appealing “for 
Georgy’s sake,’’ a hot flush came upon the young 
fellow’s cheek; and yet, when the girl had fin- 
ished her appeal, he put his arm about her waist, 
drew her to him, and said, softly: 

*«Why for Georgy’s sake? Georgy is but our 
sister. What can you mean, dear?” 

His surprise was so unaffected, his anxiety for 
herself so great, that Elixir saw, as by a flash, 
how greatly she had been mistaken. With a 
flush of shame fcr her jealousy, mingling with 
one of ineffable content and love, she hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

«J—I,” she stammered, ‘had thought—” 

“Foolish child,” he said, kissing her hair 
tenderly, for her face was still hidden, ‘‘I never 
suspected this. I talked and rode with Georgy, 
dear, because she was your sister and your guest; 
and I thought in doing it I was pleasing you. 
And you have run all this risk for me? And 
your dear hands are all streaked with blood, and 
oh! so bruised.”’ And he kissed her; a great 


love, such as he had never felt for any woman, 
surging up into his heart. 

And the girl who loved him lifted her head, 
at last, and their lips met. 
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THE CURL OF HAIR. 


BY ANNIE L. ADAMS. 





“Wet, Pll have the first peep at him, or 
break my neck in the attempt,’’ said Christie 
Bayard. So, down upon her knees she leaned, 
and looked over the iron railing that ran around 
the top of the upper verandah. 

Keith Hasler, her brother’s friend and guest, 
and the subject of her curiosity, sat on the third 
of the broad stone steps below, with one elbow 
resting on the step above. He was quietly smok- 
ing, and gazing, half dreamily, up at the full 
harvest moon. 

“So that is the Great Mogul, is it, whom all 
we girls are expected to fall down and worship ?” 
she said, with a mock little grimace. As she 
spoke, she gave her head a decided toss of con- 
tempt, and tripped back through the hall to the 
room of her cousin, Edith Saunders. 

Not waiting for a reply to her tap on the door, 
she entered, with her hand upon her heart, and 
made a profound salaam, giving her eyes a 
tragic roll. 

‘« Edith chere,”’ she said, ‘“‘I have seen him; 
and yet I live! You should but gaze upon him: 
‘Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself.’ 
Entrancing. But I'll not tell you another word. 
I'll punish you for not going with me to look at 
him. And so, Miss Saunders, I bid you good- 
night.”” And with an affectionate kiss and a gay 
little laugh, Christie vanished into her own apart- 
ment. 

That saucy, determined toss of Christie’s head, 
as she left the verandah, had not been without 
result; for it displaced a bunch of crimps, 
loosely pinned to the top of her head, and as 
she tripped off into the house they went float- 
ing down straight toward the gentleman on the 
doorsteps, and brushing over his eyes, lodged 
across his nose and mustache. 

‘‘What under heaven !’’ exclaimed Hasler, 
taking hold of the airy, golden mass. “ Bless 
my stars! if it isn’t blonde hair. Why, the air 
must be full of angels; and one of them has lost 
acurl. I'll put it in my pocket.” 

Only an hour ago Keith Hasler had arrived at 
Bramleigh, for a visit of a week or two, to his 
friend, Gerrold Saunders. It was so late that 
the ladies had retired to their rooms, so, after a 
hearty supper, he had gone out on the front 
steps, to enjoy a cigar in the moonlight; while 
Gerrold went to the library to write important 





letters for the early mail. But though the girls 
had disappeared, they had not yet gone to bed, 
as we have seen. 

The sun was just an hour old, next morning, 
when, from out the shrubbery at the east of the 
house, came a clear sweet voice, merrily singing: 
‘Carnations too, all wet with dew,”’ and Christie 
Bayard appeared, rosy and fresh, from her cus- 
tomary morning walk. 

‘¢There’s Cousin Gerrold in the hammock, as 
usual,” she cried, suddenly ; ‘and dozing, I'll 
venture.” Her eyes were full of mischief. 
“Tl just slip up and give him a swing that 
will forbid sleep a seat upon his eyelids. It 
will be such fun to see him start up.” 

In a moment more the hammock-rope was 
given a tremendous jerk; and the hammock 
itself went swinging so high up that it com- 
pletely capsized, depositing, not Gerrold, but 
Keith Hasler, almost at Christie’s feet. 

The ludicrousness of the scene, for a moment, 
overcame every emotion, except merriment, on the 
part of the ‘young transgressor. So, when 
Hasler picked himself up, his wrathful counte- 
nance enhanced by a pain over one temple, where, 
on putting up his hand, he felt a huge lump, he 
was met by Christie’s peals of laughter. For a 
moment his anger got the better of his good- 
breeding. 

“Children who do not know how to behave 
should be kept in the nursery,” he said, scarcely 
deigning to give Christie asecond glance. ‘Your 
brother told me you were always playing pranks 
at others’ expense when you were not in the 
school-room ; but he failed to warn me that you 
were absolutely vicious.” 

He clapped on his hat as he spoke, and 
strode out of sight, before Christie, in her sur- 
prise and amusement, could speak a single word 
of explanation. 

“What a goose,” she laughed. ‘‘ Heevidently 
thinks that I am little Daisy: he didn’t look 
long enough at me to find out; and he supposes 
I upset him purposely.” Her face grew sober. 
‘But what will he think when he finds that ‘I 
be I? Mercy! He will tell all of them at the 
house; and then what a row there'll be; for 
they’ve all warned me.to be on my good-behavior. 
He is so dignified, they say. Poor me!’’ 

Christine had reached the house, — 
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these things, and now met Gerrold at the front 
door. Keith Hasler was coming up the walk. 
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“TI am the one to apologize,” interrupted 
Keith. ‘Can you ever forgive my rude speech ? 


Now Keith was, usually, a man of complete ’ I—I mistook you for your little sister—that, I 
self-control. He had already recovered from his } know, was as bad as the other—but really, at 
anger. So the most acute observer could not {that moment, I hardly knew what I did, or 


have detected the intense surprise which he felt 
when he was presented to ‘‘ Miss Bayard,” and 
recognized in her the transgressor whom he had 
thought only a child. 

Christie’s heart beat quick enough, we may 
imagine, at Gerrold’s astonished exclamation: 
“« What on earth, Keith, have you been about, to 
get that ornament over your left eye? Are you 
going in training for a prize-fighter?”’ 

A quick, timid little half-appealing look, from 
the blue eyes, determined Hasler’s answer. 

“Oh,” he replied, with easy indifference, ‘it 
is of no consequence. In attempting to reach 
my hat, while I was lying in the hammock, I 
leaned too far over on one side; and so came 
down, as you see, on my head.” 

Never was story invented, or told, with easier 
readiness, or greater semblance of truth, than 
the one just uttered. Christie gave the speaker 
one fluttering, grateful look, and then, murmur- 
ing some excuse, hurried into the house. 

A number of other guests arrived at Bramleigh, 


that day; and during the gayety and tumult of ; 


the next week, not a single opportunity was 
given Christie to speak with Hasler alone, and 
explain her mistake. 

At length, one evening, she was sitting on the 
verandah, listening, with disinterested ears, to the 
lavish compliments of a very short, fat gentleman, 
with a red face, who was just declaring that her 
society was ‘‘so delectably charming,” that he was 
never so happy as when at her side. Suddenly, 
Keith Hasler stepped out from the library win- 
dow opposite, and advanced towards them. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ he said, ‘‘but the mail is on 
the library tahle, and I noticed a letter for you, 
Mr. Lanham. It was marked ‘important,’ so I 
thought 1 would hunt you up, and tell you. Miss 
Bayard, I know, will excuse you, under the cir- 
cumstances.”’ is 

«Ah, yes; thank you. You will excuse, Miss 
Bayard, will you not? So sorry. So very 
sorry.”” And Mr. Lanham bowed himself away, 
never suspecting that Keith Hasler himself had 
marked ‘important’? on the very unimportant 
epistle that he went to seek. 

Now was Christie’s opportunity, and she availed 
herself of it at once. 

«Oh, please, Mr. Hasler. I have been want- 
ing so much,” she said, ‘‘to say how sorry I am 
that I upset you from the hammock, and to thank 





said—indeed, I did not.” 

‘‘ Well, I think it was worse to take me for a 
school-girl than to berate me,” said Christie, 
with a saucy look, but one, nevertheless, that did 
not wholly indicate unrelenting anger. 

In the hour’s talk that ensued, matters were 
arranged most satisfactorily, in fact; and in the 
days that followed, Fate seemed making atone- 
ment for her first cruelty; for it gave the pair 
constant opportunities of being together, and 
enjoying many happy hours, 

It was a fortnight later, when the last rays of 
the setting sun fell upon a gay group, at the 
Bramleigh mansion, gathered upon the steps, 
gazing over the fair Kentucky landscape. 

The girls had been chaffing each other, and 
the gentlemen; and Christie finally told how 
she had lost her best crimps. 

“It is absolutely marvelous,” said Christie 
Bayard, with a gay laugh, ‘‘what became of 
those crimps of mine. I have not laid eyes on 
them since the night before you all came. I am 
quite sure I took them off in my room.” 

If Christie had looked at Keith’s face, she 
would have seem a curious expression come over 
it. But she was looking at her cousin instead. 

‘Why don’t you advertise them, and offer a 
rousing reward?” asks one of the girls. “A 
sufficient inducement, no doubt, would persuade 
the thief to return them.” 

“A capital idea,’’ responded Christie. 
carry it out at once.” 

She ran in for a card, wrote something hastily 
on it, tacked it to one of the columns, and then 
read aloud, gayly: 

‘Miss Bayard will give to the finder of her 
crimps, that were lost two weeks ago, ‘ whatso- 
ever he shall ask,’ ‘even to the half of her 
kingdom.’ ”’ 

‘‘We will institute diligent search,’ chorused 
half a dozen voices, in reply. In fact, only one 
voice in the group was silent. But that voice 
was the voice of Keith. There was a thrill in 
his heart, and an intelligent gleam in his ex- 
pressive brown eyes, which no one, however, 
knew of, or saw. 

Later in the evening, Christie had stolen away 
from the joyous throng in the parlors, and had 
seated herself in a remote bay‘window. One 
pretty little hand was over her closed eyes; the 
other lay idly open in her lap, She was think- 
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you, over and over again, for not telling on me.”’ { ing of Keith Hasler. 
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Suddenly something touches her, and looking 
down, she finds a tiny slip of paper in her lap. 
But how did it come there? 

No one is in sight. ‘What can it megn?’’ 
she says. She rises, and goes to the piano, on 
pretense of looking over some music. There she 
reads, written on the slip of paper: 


“If Miss Bayard will come to the clematis 
summer-house, at 8.30 o’clock this evening, her 
lost curl will be restored to her.” 


‘How strange!”’ shesaid. ‘Itisonlya rane 
No, it reads as if inearnest. Yes, I will go.” 

As she utters this, involuntarily she looks up, ° 
and her eyes are met by those of Keith Hasler. 
His wear such an expression that, for an instant, 
she half guesses he is connected with the paper 
in her hand. 

**No, it can’t be,” she reflects. ‘* He has been 
talking to that same young lady, with the high 
white forehead and the blue-black hair, ever 
since I slipped behind the curtains of the bay- 
window. No, it is impossible!” 

The moon has just hidden her light behind 3 
a passing cloud, as Christie reaches the summer- 3 


house. She enters its shadowy door, half tim-? 


idly, half boldly. Noone isthere. She is about 
to turn back, when a detaining hand is laid upon 
her arm and Keith Hasler stands by her side, 
the golden crimps in his hand. 

‘““Why, Mr. Hasler, where did you come 
from?” she cries, ‘And where did you find 
my curls?” And Christie, who had begun bold 
enough, finds her eyes sinking beneath his 
ardent look, and half averts her blushing face. 

‘‘Never mind either of those questions now,” 
> he said, coolly. ‘The first thing is my reward. 
I am going to claim what most I desire in the 

: whole world. Itis your own sweet self, Christie. 
3 You know I am to have whatsoever I shall ask.” 
He slips his arm around her waist; his hand- 
é 





some face is bent down to hers; his earnest eyes 
are full of tender pleading; and he is saying: 
“You will not refuse me, darling?’ 

We can guess Christie’s answer from what we 
know of her already. An hour later, they walk 
slowly back to the house; and he is laughingly 
saying to her: 

‘Christie, mine, I still think I was right in 
3 Supposing an angel was overhead, that night. 
: Yes, it game from an “on ” he said, “that 
precious Curt or Harr.” 
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‘‘PROVOKING.’’ 


BY FANNIE 


M. PARKER, 





Ou, what is so provoking, 
So tantalizing too, 
As to be in destitution 
Of a neat and tidy shoe? 
To see yours daily going, 
In sole, and heel, and toe, 
With not a single blessed cent 
To buy you more, you kuow? 


Oh, what is so provoking, 
T always get the blues 

To see the new spring dresses, 
Such lovely shapes and hues— 

Yet know your poor old black one, 
Is all that you can sport, 

With its trimmings out of fashion, 
And half a finger short? 


Oh, what is so provoking, 
When all along the street, 
In every shop and window 
You see such bonnets sweet— 
Such exquisite dress-patterns, 
On all the counters new, 
When knowing they’d look better 
If only worn by you? 


Oh, what is so provoking 
As an ugly turned-up nose, 
Or hand and foot tremendous? 
This everybody knows. 
But, ah! ‘tis worse and sadder, 
To wish for raiment fair— 
Yet poor as Job’s old turkey, 
With not a cent to spare! 
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In place of ornamental brooch 

Of precious gems and metal’s glint, 

She wears an arrow-point of flint 
At her fair throat, 


A relic of the time-lost past, 
Chance-brought to light of present days, 
Of savuge men and savage weys 

And ruthlessness, 


And as the olden owner sought 

To draw within the hidden toil, 

Quick to the death, and quick deqpoll 
Unwary man: 


So now a present snare is spread ; 

A snare of bright-lit langhing eyes, 

Of downcast glance, of half-hushed sighs 
And innocence, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Some little confusion remained on the deck 
when Lady Fausbrook left it, with such lofty 
disdain. The maid was in no haste to dispossess 
Okalona of the costly blanket, in which she had 
huddled her bright little person. This worthy 
estimated, in her professional way, the value 
of this rare article, and with an eye to some pos- 
sible future possession, she saw, with a sense of 
reprieve, that the Indian girl was still sheltered 
under the disputed garment. 

Okalona’s sparkling face, in the meantime, 
looked out from its gorgeous surroundings, now 
and then, casting half timid, half defiant glances 
at Angela: who received this appeal with grave 
displeasure. Grace Morton laughed, under her 
breath, as she observed the scene; but turned 
her face away, that no one might observe how 
much she enjoyed it. 

Lady Fausbrook still remained below. She 
had borne her husband’s death, as we have seen, 
with sublime fortitude; but it is not in the heart, 
even of the most unfeeling woman, to consign a 
first-class Persian shawl to oblivion without 
thrills of regret. She had spoken too hastily, she 
said. This thought soon made the cabin too close 
for endurance. She arose, controlled herself into 
an appearance of gentle lassitude, and went on 
deck again. Once there, her eyes fell on the maid 
with a glance of approval for the disobedience 
that had already given that person a slight trem- 
bling-fit. Then they turned on Okalona, who 
received the look with a flash of swift compre- 
hension, which intensified the spirit of mischief 
already fiercely aroused within her. Leaping 
from her seat, she gathered up the shawl, and 
dragging it across the deck, flung it overboard 
with all the strength of her young arms. Then, 
turning upon my lady, she allowed her triumph 
to explode, Indian-fashion, in a most emphatic 
“Ough!” 

For once Lady Fausbrook’s eyes flashed, and 
her lips turned white, but she controlled herself. 
She even smiled, as the Indian girl swept by her. 

‘You should be grateful. Parsons, that she did 
not ones) you to touch the thing,” she said, 





carelessly, to the waiting-woman, who had run 
to the bulwarks, with a cry of dismay, and was 
frantically gesticulating for some of the deck- 
hands to leap overboard and recover the fast re- 
ceding shawl. 

“It cost a thousand pounds, if a penny,” 
wailed the maid. 

All this uproar, however, had made the Gov- 
ernor aware of what was happening. He gave 
orders that the vessel should lie-to, and a boat 
be lowered. But alas! by the time a boat 
touched the water, and four sturdy men were 
in it, the object of their search had drifted out 
of sight. 

“Tf it was a human critter now, we'd pull hard 
enough to find him,”’ said one of the men, slack- 
ing his oar and wiping his forehead with the 
sleeve of his flannel shirt, ‘‘ but a woman’s shawl 
ain’t wuth the trouble that four men would be at 
to fish it. up. Supposin’ we take one more obser- 
vation, and then give up? There ain’t no use in 
us cruisin’ about for nothin’.” 

They did take another observation, which was 
of no use whatever; for a side-current had seized 
upon the shawl and carried it around a curve in 
the shore. Here a fisherman saw it, and hauled 
it lazily in. 

‘‘Reckon some Injun has shed his blanket, 
about here,” he muttered, dropping the sodden 
mass into the bottom of his rickety boat. ‘‘S’ pose 
one might as well take the find hum ter the old 
woman. She'll fix it up into sumthin’ wuth 
while, jist as like as not. It’s in her to du a-most 
anything that’s smarter’n common folks. Any- 
way, it’s no more’n fair tu give her a chance.” 

With these words, he took up a string of fish 
from the bottom of the boat, and made a bee-line 
for his log-cabin. 

Here, a cheerful little woman—who had mi- 
grated, with him, from the borders of Connecti- 
cut—stood in the doorway, with a morning-glory 
vine trailing its late purple blossoms overhead, 
and a chubby little boy pulling at her linsey- 
woolsey apron. 

« Jist in time,” she said, beaming with good- 
nature, as she reached out both hands for the 
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string of fish; ‘the fire’s burnt down tu a red- 
hot bed o’ coals. Give the fish here, and we'll 
have ’em sizzlin’ on the gridiron in less than no 
time. But what on ’arth have you there?” 

‘‘Sumthin’ I kinder fished out o’ the river— 
an Injun blanket, I reckon.” 

“Goodness me! wet as sop,’”’ said the wife, 
eyeing the sodden mass curiously. 

‘It was when I first hauled it in; but stamp- 
in’ it down with my feet, and wringin’ the water 
out, has made it purty considerably dry. If you 
hang it afore the blazin’ fire, mebby we can make 
out what it is good for.” 

“Wal, bring it in yourself: you can’t be no 
wetter than you be now,’’ said the little house- 
wife, reaching out her hand. ‘You've got a 
first-class catch, anyhow.” 

The husband surrendered his string of fish, and, 
while the brisk little woman was preparing them 
for the gridiron, spread his prize over the backs 
of two splint-bottomed chairs, and stretched it 
before the hot blaze of the hickory-wood fire. 

When the little housewife came into the room 
again, holding a gridiron before her with both 
hands, a faint cloud of color had become visible 
through a haze of steam that hovered about the 
shawl—colors that an artist would have studied 
with interest ; but their exquisite harmony was 
far from obtaining the approbation of the practi- 
cal Connecticut woman, who planted her gridiron 
on the coals and began to inspect the shawl. 

‘“‘Jist a faded-out old Injun blanket,’’ she said, 
with a gesture of disgust; ‘‘not much fustic or 
logwood about when that was dyed; no heft to 
it, either. I don’t call that much of a find, Silas.”’ 

‘“‘T reckon the thing was wuth pickin’ up, any- 
how,” answered the good man, a little crestfallen. 
“Them colors are mixed up considerably, but 
you might give it a dip in the dye-tub, and, kinder 
ekalize ’em.”’ 

‘“‘ Jist as if I’m a-goin’ tu waste indigo on a 
slazy old thing like’this,”’ exclaimed the woman, 
gathering the half-dry fabric in her arms and 
sitting down in her rocking-chair. Then she said: 

‘«Jist hand me the shears; I’ll settle what it’s 
good for while the fish is br’ilin’.”’ 

“What are you a-goin’ ter du?’ questioned 
the husband, bringing the pair of shears. 

“You hold the concern out full-length, till I 
see what it’s capable of.’’ 

The former obediently extended the shawl 
between his outstretched arms. The wife shook 
her head. 

‘Too long for a kiver for Dick’s trundle-bed, 

and too narrer for anything else,’”’ she said, des- 
pondently ; then, all at once, she brightened up. 


‘* Look-a-here, Fila Pll cut off this end, right 
Vou, LXXXIV.—5. 








here, for a cradle-quilt: the rest will be a capital 
fit for the trundler.”’ 

*sJist so,’’ was the satisfied answer. 

‘* Hand over the shears, then.” 

Silas placed the ponderous instrument in her 
hand. It gave a few vicious snaps, that would 
have brought a cry of anguish even from the 
marble heart of my lady, had she been given the 
torture of hearing them. In a single minute, 
the deep border that formed one end of a fabric, 
that contained the whole life-work of more than 
one human being, lay jagged and worthless at 
the woman's feet. 

‘«There,” she said, holding the fragment up. 
“This’]1 be first-rate for the baby’s cradle; Dick 
can have the rest of it—”’ 

“Wal, now I du think you're jist the smartest, 
as well as the han’somest critter—” 

The little woman cut down this gallant speech 
ruthlessly : 

“There, now don’t, Silas; sich words was 
sweet enough afore we got married ; but with Dick 
standin’ ’round tu listen, they're enough tu make 
me feel ashamed of myself, and you too. Jist 
carry that heap ¥ stuff away, while I set the 
table for supper.” 

The husband obeyed her; and that night Dick 
and the baby slept sweetly under the fragments 
of Lady Fausbrook’s shawl. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

Bor if my lady regretted her loss, no one was 
made aware of it; for when the boatmen re- 
turned she received their report with smiling 
indifference. 

Then the Huron was put under way again and 
went sailing, under a light, steady breeze, down 
the purple and golden shadows of sunset, as they 
settled on the river and kindled up the forests 
till the tree-tops seemed on fire. Then the stars 
shone out, and tint by tint the tender greens and 
shades of delicate pink merged into a cloud of 
hazy opaline. This died out when the moon 
came up, round and clear, as it seemed, out of 
the very depths of the far-off wilderness, chang- 
ing the whole aspect of land and sky. The still- 
ness was so intense that the ripple of waters and 
the sighing of leaves was heard like a vague 
dream of music—ethereal and sweetly solemn. 

Gayety in a scene like this seems inharmonious 
to a sensitive person; for something grander 
and full of the subtle essence that gives poetry 
to thought finds inspiration in its very silence. 
Two persons seated upon the deck that night 
felt this influence to a degree that was almost 
painful. It seemed to Angela as if she were 
drifting away from everything that had formed 
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the purpose of her life. The broad expanse of } the change of his whole character. It hurt him 
woods took her heart back to the forests and } when I first spoke of going into the world and 
silver waters of the lake country—to the lodge ; meeting people of my own race. I could see 
which her grandfather must enter alone, and the } that, and seldom expressed a wish beyond our 
duties that she had cruelly abandoned to him. forest life; but he seemed to watch me closely, 

In this way the girl’s heart went back to her {and read the very thoughts I hoped to conceal. 
old home, and if it sometimes lingered around } If a white man came to the lakes, he grew rest- 
one other person, whom she had last seen stand- ; less, and I could see gleams of anxiety coming 
ing on the dock at Albany, it was with a pang of 3 and going in his features, otherwise so tranquil. 
self-reproach that took all happiness from the } This would sometimes amount almost to anger.” 
thought. “It would be a strange thing to see your 

‘« How silent. you are, and how sad your face } grandfather angry,” said Grace, with a question- 
looks in the moonlight,” said Grace Morton, who $ ing smile. 
had been watching the changes in that sweet; <‘‘It was strange. His patience and sweetness 
face with the tender sympathy which sometimes } of temper had been so perfect that nothing could 
makes perfect friendship between women. disturb them, and it troubled me greatly when 

“Not sad,” answered Angela, “but such }I first saw his mild eyes gleam with distrust. 
strange thoughts areinmy mind. It has seemed | Perhaps it was this that occasioned the unreason- 
to me, of late, as if in some way I had died and } ing dislike that I have always felt for Mr. Roach, 
changed all my being.”’ 3 the young fur-trader.” 

‘* One may change a great deal without dying,” “I think there might be better reasons than 
said Grace, whose broader knowledge of the ; that,’ answered Grace, whose prejudices were 
world gave an explanation to feelings that were ; strongly against the young man. 
as yet a mystery to the other girl. ‘‘ There may ‘Possibly only such as my own imagination 
be times in every woman’s life when all existence supplied,” answered Angela. ‘‘ But there was 
takes a new form.” something in his manner that seemed to put me 

‘« But does it last? Does the dreamy sleep that on guard against him.” 
seams to fall on one, and the sweet unrest of 3 **A cool, silky softness, as unlike the benevo- 
waking, become a part of the after life?” ‘lence of your grandfather as pinchbeck is unlike 

“IT am inclined to think,’’ said Grace, “that } real gold. That man is a fit associate for my Lady 
everything we do or say has its part in the } Fausbrook—not for you, my Angela, and much 








destiny we weave for ourselves.’ 2 less for the wild Indian girl out yonder.” 
Angela seemed puzzled by the word. ; ‘Okalona! Ah, poorgirl, I had almost forgotten 
** Destiny—what is it ?”’ ¢her. Where has she crept to in her disgrace? 


“« Ah,” said Grace, with a faint laugh. ‘That ; Okalona !” 
question would bring us into an endless tangle 3 A figure came creeping out from the dark 
of conjectures.” ; shadows cast by the sails, and Okalona stood be- 
“To me everything seems conjecture,’”’ said } fore the two friends, with her arms folded on her 
Angela. ‘Even my owngrandfather: thechange ‘ bosom, and her head drooping in shamefaced 
in him, since we left the lakes, is greater than } humility. 
i that of anything else.” ¢ Did you call, Angela? I thought it was 
“In what way?’ questioned Grace. ‘To me your voice that came to me through the whisper- 
a more charming old man never lived. He seems } ing of the pine-trees.”’ 
goodness itself.” $ «Yes, I called. Okalona, where have you 
‘And so he is,’’ said Angela, with a thrill of ; been hiding all alone?” 
tenderness in her voice. ‘‘I never saw him so} ‘Angela’s heart had turned to stone for Oka- 
silent, so reserved. Oh, Grace, he is no longer }lona. How could she look into her eyes when 
the same man; I was very wrong to leave him.” } they shot arrows at her because of the white 
«But he consented at last.”’ woman ?”” 
«Yes, as men declare themselves ready to die. ‘«« My eyes have no arrows in them when you 
I teli you, Grace, it was like tearing body from 3} are good,” answered Angela, with the sweet 
soul when that dear old man placed his hands on } patience always manifested for the girl. 
my head and blessed me, in parting.” Okalona’s bosom heaved under her folded arms, 
“Tt was hard. My heart ached for him, An- } and tears, such as seldom appear in the eyes of an 
gela ; but in spite of that, you did right in com- } Indian, were very close to hers. She did not 
ing, and he understood it.” speak, but her lips were pressed together with pas- 
‘Yes, to the wringing of his heart, and almost } sionate force, that no sob might break from them. 
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Angela turned her troubled face toward Miss { On the eastern bank of the Hudson, sloping 
Morton. down, as it seemed, from the very bosom of the 
“How can one help loving her?” she said, { forest, appeared a broad expanse of cleared land, 
witha pleadingsmile. ‘ You see how thoroughly ; from which the signs of recent redemption from 
human she is.”’ its wild state had been removed with more care, 
Before Grace could form a reply, Okalona lifted } for effect, than was bestowed on the smaller 
her dusky face into the moonlight, and, seizing } clearings up the river. Far back on the verge of 
Angela’s hands, kissed them passionately. the woods could be seen the stubble and ruddy 
«The Great Spirit knows Okalona, and how } coloring of a gathered harvest, and, nearer to the 
she loves you. He whispers it to your heart; } view, were several orchards of young fruit-trees, 


but hers is shut.” not yet in full bearing. On the rising slope of 
“No, no, Okalona, she is my friend, and {the foreground stood a large white building, 
would like to be yours.” more spacious and ornate in its architecture than 


At these words, Okalona stepped forward, and } any dwelling, at the time, to be found between 
reached out her hand. Miss Morton took it, } New York und Albany. A fine lawn, green as 
kindly. emerald and soft as velvet, swept down from 

“ Okalona opens her heart to the white lady,” } this mansion to the river, where a small wharf 
she said, ‘* since she is told to do it.” and boat-house seemed to invite passing vessels 

“I shall always be your friend, Okalona,’’ } to fold their sails and lie-to awhile. 
was the gentle reply. “Ah,” said my Lady Fausbrook, regarding 

After this the Huron glided down its broad } the scene with delight. “This is like a glimpse 
pathway of silver, now passing through shadows, } of old England—dear old England! It almost 
now quivering its wind-shaken sails in the } brings the tears to my eyes. Of course this has 
moonlight, like the pinions of some great bird, } been the work of some one from our own country.” 
keeping time to the soft symphony of music that } The Governor, to whom this enthusiastic little 
came from the waters parting before her prow, } speech was addressed, smiled pleasantly as he 
and the whispering pine-trees on shore. The } looked down upon the speaker, and answered, 
gay party that had enlivened the deck till late ; carelessly, that since the time of King Charles, 
in the evening disappeared one by one, leaving } Englishmen had generally managed to obtain the 
these young persons quite alone; for neither } largest and best grants of land in the Colonies, 
Angela nor Miss Morton felt disposed to retire. } and this was one of the finest and most cultivated 
As for Okalona, the habits of her forest life were } of them all. 
strong upon her, and curling herself up under} ‘‘ How I would like to see it closer,” said my 
the shawl that Angela had cast over her, she } lady, really interested. ‘One might almost 
slept soundly as a fawn in some thicket of the } dream herself at home again, behind those white 
woods. Thus left quite alone, the two girls con- } pillars—or indeed, in Italy.” 
versed together in low voices, until all the con-} ‘It is possible that we may secure your wish,” 
tending feelings that opened a new life to Angela } said Clinton. ‘I see that Livingston has his 
were better known to her more experienced } flag out, and that is always an invitation to his 
friend than they could be, as yet, to herself. | friends. ‘The truth is, we are to be guests here 
for a day or two. That was arranged before we 

CHAPTER XX. left Albany.” 

Ir the Hudson had been beautiful, at night, it « How exquisitely delightful !” 
was lovely in the morning, when a first gleam of } ‘‘We could not afford to let your ladyship re- 
the dawn sent its soft pink and purple through } turn to England without seeing a little of our 
the waning gray of the horizon, floated down {Colonial home-life. You will find it in  perfec- 
among the pines, and seemed to scatter rose-leaves } tion here.” 
upon the river, which the graceful Huron was | While this brief conversation was going on, 
ploughing up in rifts and tossing back in a rain | the Huron was turning with her prow to the 
of foam. But when the sun appeared, shooting | shore; then came a sound of slackened cordage, 














millions on millions of its arrowy rays through } the rattle of sails running down the masts, and 
the woods and over the »waters,.till.they were } the cheerful tumult of sailors’ voices, while they 
ablaze with it, the great river seemed, for one } brought the vessel in. 

glorious minute, to glide over beds of rubies and} Before the passengers of that pretty craft could 
sands of gold. Then everything melted away } leave the deck, the master of the manor-house 
into a sea of pure radiance, and a strangely inter- } came hurriedly down the lawn and stood upon 
esting landscape was clearly defined, } the wharf, ready to receive them, and with him, 
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much to the surprise of everyone except Miss 
Morton and her uncle, was Lord Fausbrook. 

A frown disturbed the face of my lady, as she 
saw him standing there, serene and greatly 
pleased, as if his presence had been expected ; 
but it passed away like a shadow; and turning 
to Miss Morton, she said: 

‘“‘T thought it would give you a little surprise ; 
this dear son of mine never contents himself 
away from his mother. There is really not so 
very much difference in our ages, you know; I 
was so very young—” 

Before the sentence could reach its complete 
untruth, Fausbrook had leaped on the deck and 
was shaking hands with everybody there except 
Angela, to whom he only bowed, with some 
embarrassment, and Okalona, who turned her 
back upon him in a fit of jealous ill-temper. 

Perhaps no two men, occupying nearly the 
some rank in life, could have been found in the 
Colonies more unlike, yet each great in his way, 
than this master of the manor, and the sea-bred 
Governor. One frank and hearty in his bearing; 
prompt in action; and strong in his prejudices, 
at the expense of some minor accomplishments. 
The other, equally as strong, equally generous, but 
so gently courteous that the refinement that gave 
to his presence a sort of reserved dignity concealed 
something of the great intellectual strength, 
which, once put forth, was maintained with a 
vigor not the less powerful because it was always 
toned down with the restraints of high-breeding. 

As these two men shook hands on the wharf, 
their characteristics might have been decided by 
this act of greeting. The slender hand of Living- 
ston was almost lost in the firm grasp which 
Clinton gave it, while, without regard to rank or 
precedence, the ladies were introduced ; and the 
whole party proceeded across the lawn toward 
the manor-house, in a state of gay confusion. 

Under the high portico a lady stood ready to 
receive her old friend, and welcome the strange 
ladies who had been attached to his party when 
the Council-fires were broken up. She had 
known of their coming in time for ample prep- 
aration; and directly each lady was placed in the 
care of a particular colored slave, who was to be 
her maid during the visit. 

It was so arranged that Okalona was permitted 
to share the room of her friend Angela, into 
which she crept with the timidity of a fawn 
hiding itself in a strange thicket: and here 
Angela herself felt all the shrinking fear of her 
own ignorance; for her life in Albany had been 
scarcely more than a grand picnic, through which 
she was guided by the care of her grandfather 
and the gentle kindness of Miss Morton. In the 





grandeur of this strange place, and with all these 
people about her, she shrunk within herself, and 
would gladly have fled with Okalona back to the 
woods, content with the wild life that had become 
so distasteful to her of late. 

Okalona appeased her savage curiosity by an 
unscrupulous examination of everything around 
her—the carpet on the centre of the floor, which 
served the purpose of our Indian-rugs in the 
present day, and the tent-bed, with highly deco- 
rated chintz curtains, standing upon it like a 
throne. She handled the tall candlesticks on 
the mantelpiece, and bewildered herself with a 
French clock, surmounted with flying Cupids, 
that seemed to utter. strange noises from their 
lips. She touched the pretty creatures with her 
fingers, and tried to bend their wings back; and 
after holding her ear close to them, made a wild 
appeal to Angela, awestruck and trembling. 

“‘They talk—they are singing to each other, 
like bees in atree-hive. Oh, Angela, make them 
fly—make them come out and flutter as birds do; 
they have wings—why not ?” 

Angela was standing by the window, gazing 
out, with a keen homesick longing that brought 
tears to her eyes. Why had she come there? 
Why was it, that, just then, among all these 
strange people, she should again meet Lord 
Fausbrook? And he had not spoken to her— 
had scarcely lifted his eyes. What had she done? 
What could she do? It would break her heart 
to stay there and see all the rest so happy, and 
caring so little about the form of things that made 
her own ignorance terrible. If she had only 
persuaded her grandfather to come. He knew 
everything—but how could she learn in the 
woods, where so few white people ever came? 

While these thoughts were stinging the girl 
like wasps, Okalona spoke as we have said. 

Angela allowed herself to be drawn near the 
clock ; spite of her sadness, she could not help 
smiling when Okalona explained her delusion. 

‘“‘They are not birds,’’ she said, “but such 
creatures as live in the white man’s heaven, good 
people tell us. No such beings are ever seen 
alive on earth.” 

Oklaona’s eager glance fell upon the clock in 
swift wrath. 

«Then it is 2 white man’s lie,’’ she sneered. 
‘* Let me tear the wings off. Let me strangle the 
music in their throats!” 

“You should not wish to do this, Okalona. 
It is a pretty thing, which pleases the white peo- 
ple; but you and I cannot understand it. Some 
day we shall know, but just now we are only 
wild ignorant creatures, more alike than you 
think, and cruelly out of place here.” 
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Tears stood in Angela’s eyes: she was heart- 
sick with dread of her own incompetence. _ 

Okalona softened into tenderness at once. She 
would not permit herself to cry, but her lips { 
quivered. 

Just then, the low notes of a bird-song came { 
from the window. Okalona looked around, open- 
ing her eyes wide. 

“They are alive—they sing out loud,’ she | 
exclaimed, looking at the clock, half afraid of it. ' 

Angela pointed to the gilded cage, around | 
which the sunshine was playing. 

“No. It is that beautiful yellow thing yonder. 
You can see music swelling up through his 
throat.’? 

Okalona approached the songster, and listened 
to his clear, fine notes in open-mouthed wonder. ; 

“We hear nothing like that in the woods,” } 
said Angela, equally delighted with the pure 
thrill of notes she had never heard before. 

“No, no—it is a flower singing.” 

Angela smiled; the dainty conceit pleased her. 

‘Give it to me—let me feel it stir in my hand,” 
pleaded Okalona. 

“No, no—it would fly away.” 

‘‘What then? The woods were made for birds; 
let us see it fly.” 

‘But this one belongs to some person who 
loves it.” 

‘And keeps it here?’’ said the Indian girl, 
to whom confinement seemed a terrible cruelty. 
“Oh, I did not remember—we are in a white 
man’s house. If I were the bird, they could not } 
make me sing. Angela—Angela, I wish we were 
back among our lodges. We do not chain the 
things we love there.” 

Okalona, changeable as the wind, seemed at 
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Madras turban, like some detected criminal, 
hardly knowing how to dismiss her. 

While she was hesitating, Miss Morton came 
into the chamber, full of generous animation. 

“This visit has taken you by surprise,’’ she 
said, dismissing the maid with a wave of the 
hand, ‘‘and, of course, you were quite unpre- 
pared for it. Such things always happen when 
one’s uncles, father, or brothers take it upon 
themselves to meddle with society affuirs. Now, 
my uncle had no more idea of the trouble he might 
give, when planning this really delightful sur- 
prise, than the man in the moon. Here is to bea 
superb dinner, given in his honor, and all sorts 
of hospitalities invented, and you have nothing 
but this dress to be presented in. Of course, it 
is easy to arrange all about your toilet after we 
reach New York; but this break on the way 
takes us all at a disadvantage.” 

Angela listened to this hurried announcement 
with absolute dismay. The very idea that her 
presence would be expected at a formal dinner 
on that day, checked the breath upon her lips. 

‘*But I cannot—I cannot,’ she said. ‘Only 
think how lately it is that I have left a people 
who never saw a well-served dinner-table in their 
lives—the very thought terrifies me.”’ 

‘Nonsense, Angela; there is nothing mysteri- 
ous in the ceremonials of dinner in a gentleman’s 
house that need trouble you. It is only of the 
toilet I am thinking. Let me see—ah, now I 
remember—there must be dresses among the 
luggage, that can be made to fit you perfectly. 
Wait a minute.” 

‘““No, no!”’ protested Angela, in eager haste, 
following her friend to the door. ‘I will remain 
in my room with Okalona. Make some excuse 





once to lose all the ardor of curiosity that had} for me. Say that I am ill—heartsick, homesick, 
possessed her; she threw herself on a cushion } and it will be the truth,’’ she muttered, under 


her face to the sash, looked despondently out 
upon the landscape. 
“T wish we were in the great canoe, 


that filled the deep recess of a window, and, with | 


” 


she : 
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her breath, when she saw that Grace would not 
even pause to listen. 

“Are you afraid? Have these white people 
anything so grand or good, that the daughter of 


thought, ‘‘or on the lake—anywhere, if only : a wise man like Father Meda may not have a 
Angela and I could be alone. Why did the young: part of it? Is not Okalona the child of a great 
white lord come here to make her sad ?”” ‘ chief, whom the Governdr of New York meets 
A knock at the door disturbed the wayward ‘ at the Council-fire, when he wants help for his 
creature, who turned petulantly, and hid her face : armies? Why should she hide away from white 
on the cushion. : people, because they are not all chiefs like her 
A trim mulatto girl, who had been consigned ‘ father ?”’ 
to Angela’s service, came into the room, almost | As Okalona stood in the middle of the room , 
frightening the poor girl with her presence. Her ' asserting her rank with so much energy, Grace 
simlpe but not unpicturesque garments were so‘ Morton returned, and was followed by two men- 
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easily arranged, that the very offer of assistance ; servants, who carried a large box, of camphivr- 


ing before the young woman, who stood near her, 
calm and smiling under the folds of her gorgeous 


was a cause of embarrassment. She stood blush- 


wood, heavily mounted with brass, whith they 
placed upon the floor. 
“It is my grandfather's coffer,’ said Angela, 
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looking down upon the box with something like } girl, but so delicate in all its appointments, that 
awe in her face. Sit could never have been worn by a person of 

‘Still, it contains many things necessary to that class. ‘‘Okalona might wear this with but 
a young lady’s wardrobe,”’ answered Grace, in- little change from her own holiday clothing. 
spired with sudden curiosity. “That was what i The deep crimson of it suits her sparkling style; 
your grandfather told me when he had it taken } but it will never do for you, my Angela. And 
from Sir William Johnson’s wareroom, and sent } this,’’ she added, touching the brocade, that lay 
down to the Huron.” heaped in glittering billows on the floor, ‘is too 

‘It belonged to my mother,’ said Angela, } gorgeous for anything but a grand court recep- 
with mournful gravity. ‘‘ Ever since I can re-} tion, such as the Governor will give soon after 
member anything, it has been unopened.” we reach New York. We must search further 

‘* Whatever its contents may be, they are evi- } for something that will answer for a dinner-dress. 
dently ill-adapted for life in the wilderness,’”’ } Ah, here we have something that will do exactly.” 
said Grace, examining a curious lock that seemed } The garment which Miss Morton’s choice had 
to be without key-hole. ‘There is a spring } fallen upon was, indeed, far better adapted to 
somewhere here, the precious old missionary }the quiet elegance of a dinner-table in that 
told me—ah !” country house than either of the sumptuous 

This last exclamation was occasioned by the } dresses already unfolded. A soft lilac sheen lay 
shooting of a bolt under the pressure of Miss { upon the satin; and as fashions in dress, at the 
Morton’s fingers, which startled the young lady ; period we write of, changed in decades, rather 
@ little by its sudden action. After a moment’s § than month by month, as they do now, the form 
hesitation, she pushed the box from her, and {and garniture of this costume varied but little 











opened the lid. from those prevailing in the @olonies at the 
A faint smell of imprisoned perfumes stole up } time. 
from the folded garments within the box: some-} ‘This willdo. Nothing can harmonize with 


thing that seemed to produce sudden faintness } your complexion more perfectly,’ said Miss 
in Angela, for she turned deadly white, and put } Morton, fully engrossed by the contents of the 
a hand to her forehead, either dazed with a con- | box; and, with the dress in her arms, she ran to 
fused rush of thought or oppressed by the strange {the door and called to the mulattc maid, who 
edor. waited patiently in the hall. 

Miss Morton did not observe this; but full of «Come here, Celeste—that is your fame, I 
eager curiosity, was lifting the articles, one by } think. We have found plenty of work for you.” 
one, into notice. The girl, who had been depressed by a sense 

‘See this—and this, and this!’ she exclaimed, } of baffled curiosity, threw off her injured look 
holding up, first, a handful of antique lace—fine ‘and came into the room, smiling blandly under 
as cobwebs, and yellow with age; then an Indian } the gorgeous folds of her turban, which was worn 
scarf, rich with Eastern embroidery; and after } as a badge of caste by the personal servants in a 
that, a dress, of rare old brocade—trailed with } Colonial household of the times. 
vines, and glowing with life-tinted flowers ona; After giving the girl a few brief directions, 
ground of azure blue. ‘Ah, Angela, you are a } Miss Morton went on with her researches in that 
lucky creature, to fall into an inheritance like } marvelous box; for, with all her great kindness 
this, just as you are going into the world. Why, } of heart, she had a womanly interest in its rare 
this brocade is worth its weight in gold. A } contents that made her forgetful of the sad emo- 
queen might be proud to wear it.’’ } tions naturally uppermost in the bosom of her 

Angela looked at the rare fabric thus held up ; friend. Nearly at the bottom of the box she 
triumphantly before her, with a strange feeling } found a silver casket, oxidized till it had almost 
of bewilderment. The halo of some vague mem- Jost the semblance of precious metal. Lifting it 
ory seemed to hover over its sheen, and, after a up between both hands, she turned her flushed 
moment, she was conscious of seeing it through } face toward Angela, who had been standing by, 
gathering tears; for between her and the silk } pale and distressed, while the articles that had 
came the faint outlines of a human face—dark, ; no doubt composed a portion of her dead mother’s 
dreamy, and beautiful—a face that somewhere in } wardrobe were thus exposed. 
her lifetime she must have seen. “Shall we open it? say, shall we open it?” 

«This, too; so pretty, but sostrangely foreign,”’ } said Grace, still holding up the casket with such 
cried Grace, shaking out the folds of another } eager interest that the distress in her friend’s 
garment, made of some soft Eastern texture, } face was entirely overlooked. 
fashioned into the dress of an Italian peasant- “It must have been my grandfather’s wish, or 
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the box would not have been here,” answered { folding into place. That young lady, having 
Angela; and conquering her emotion, she knelt } more prudence than most of her class, refrained 


down by her friend, who had untied a little key 
attached to the handle of the jewel-box, and with 
eager fingers was pressing the lid open. 

“‘Oh, Angela, Angela! here is something 
superb,” she exclaimed, looking down into a bed 
of purple satin, from which came a sparkle of 
precious stones and the gleam of a string of large 
pearls tangled among them. 

Okalona, true to her race, with whom surprise 
is looked upon as a weakness, kept her seat 
in the window, clasping her hands over both 
knees with apparent unconcern; but Miss Mor- 
ton’s sudden exclamation, and the look of de- 
lighted astonishment that kindled up her features, 
rendered further resistance to the feminine in- 
stinctimpossible. Still, she rose from the window- 
seat leisurely, and moving forward, with an air 
of supreme indifference, looked over Miss Mor- 
ton’s shoulder. 

“Ough! White man’s wampum,” she said, 
and, without deigning to examine anything else, 
sauntered back to the window again. 

Angela did not seem to know that the girl had 
left her seat, or remark the excitement under 
which Grace was laboring, but stood there mute 
and still, her eyes fixed upon the jewels, and the 
color slowly receding from her lips. Then she 
reached out her hands, took the casket from her 
friend, and examined its contents with intense 
interest. To her those rare stones could be 
nothing more than as many shining wampum- 
beads, but they sent a thrill of strange yearning 
through her whole being, and her eyes, when 
she turned them on Grace, were full of wistful 
questioning. 

‘‘ They are real,’ said Grace, smiling ; for she 
mistook the nature of that expression. 

‘‘T have seen them before; it must have been 
in a dream, for they bring back the face of a 
woman which was like that of an angel—but we 
do dream of the angels, ‘and she may have been 
one of them. Don’t you think so, Grace?” 

“At any rate, the jewels are no dream,” 
answered Grace, turning her glance from them 
to the rare articles of apparel scattered about 
her. ‘At any rate, I should like to drop into 
a delusion just like it; butthe whole thing seems 
to me more inexplicable than dreams. Now, my 
dear girl, we have no time to lose in conjectures. 
Let us get this mysterious finery into the box 
again, and attend to the dress Celeste is arrang- 
ing for you.” 

Angela allowed the jewel-case to be taken from 
her without having formed the least idea of their 
value, er that of the costly articles Grace was 








from explaining what was indeed a puzzle to 
herself, and proceeded to bestow all her thoughts 
on the arrangements of Angela’s toilet, which 
Okalona was watching from her cushioned lair 
in the window with vigilant and somewhat sar- 
castic criticism. 

*¢Now,’’ said Grace Morton, after Celeste had 
done her graceful work, and stood regarding it 
with open-mouthed admiration, ‘come and see 
how you like yourself.” 

When Angela found herself in front of the mir- 
ror, which reflected her figure from head to foot, 
she shrank back, blushing crimson, for it seemed 
as if she had rudely presented herself before a 
strange lady whom she had never seen before. 

A merry laugh from Grace made her hesitate 
and turn back, when she found that the strange 
lady looked bewildered and blushed also; but a 
beautiful creature she was, in spite of her em- 
barrassment. When ashy smile stole over that 
charming face, the girl smiled also, quite ignorant 
that she was answering the reflection of her 
own dawning consciousness. When at last she 
did recognize the similitude, it was to see a fair 
girl, made taller by some inches by a pair of 
high-heeled shoes, and robed in a delicate lilac- 
hued dress, cut low and square at the neck, and 
with tight sleeves that terminated at the elbows 
in a shower of the old gossamer lace found in 
her grandfather's box. A wave of the same 
delicate material lay like a shadow, enhancing 
rather than concealing the fine slope of her 
shoulders and the exquisite whiteness of a neck 
that, for the moment, held the fairest rose-tint 
left by the flood of crimson, now dying out, that 
had overwhelmed it after Angela’s first glance 
at the mirror. 

But the change that really transfigured her 
lay in the bright hair, waved and puffed around 
her face after the fashion of the time, but so 
showered with powder that its gloss and color 
could only be detected at the curling ends. 

A strong temptation had beset Miss Morton to 
disentangle that string of pearls from the casket, 
and twine them about that slender white throat ; 
but some innate feeling of caution prevented 
this, and when Angela descended to the drawing- 
room she wore no ornament either on her arms 
or bosom. But Okalona, who had been some- 
what disgusted by the powder, the lace, and the 
soft-tinted dress, so opposed to her savage ideas 
of splendor, made up for what she considered an 
abandonment of rank, in her own abundant 
ornamentation. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of self-colored ; coat, buttoning on the right side with small 


nun’s-veiling, in a very delicate shade of pearl- 
gray. Albatross, pongee, or sateen would be 
equally suitable material for this model. The 





No. 1. 

skirt has a deep kilted flounce, (say eighteen 
inches.) The tunic has an apron-front, edged 
with lace or open-worked embroidery, and the 


back is simply draped to form irregular puffs. 
The basque is quite long and close-fitting, like a 
(76) 








bullet-shaped buttons. The edge of the basque, 
the rolling collar, and cuffs are trimmed to corre- 
spond with the skirt. A plaited vest, with close 





standing collar, is fitted to fill in the open neck 
of the basque made by the rolling collar; or, if 
preferred, a plain round plaited waist with tight 
sleeves may be added to this costume for house- 
wear; and for the street, the coat-basque worn 
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over the plain waist. A belt, with rosette and 
long loops of satin ribbon two inches wide, will 
be required to finish the round waist. Any of 
the embroidered sateen robes, made after this 





model—as it is simple—would be more stylish 
than the elaborate designs which usually come 
with such dress-patterns. Eight, nine, or ten 
yards of double-fold goods will be required. 

No. 2—Is a costume suitable for either house 
or street. Our model calls for a surah silk skirt 
of electric-blue, (silk skirts, with overdress of 
cashmere, or other soft woolen material, are the 
latest novelty,) with overdress of summer cash- 
mere of precisely the same shade. The skirt is 


yoke, the side panels of the cashmere are arranged 
plaited in wide plaits at the waist, and all these 
six wide plaits fulled into a narrow point at the 
end of the panel, as seen in illustration. One 
width of the cashmere is slightly puffed to fill in 
the back drapery. A wide open guipure muslin 
embroidery edges the front of these panels, turn- 
ing the point, and is lost under the back drapery. 
A closely-fitting basque, pointed back and front, 
with close sleeves, has cuffs and deep collar made 
of the embroidery. Plain self-colored sateen, 
made up in this style, trimmed with Hamburg 
or open-worked embroidery, would be equally 
stylish, although not so elegant. Maroon sateen, 
with écru embroidery, or dark-blue, with white 
embroidery, would be very effective. Seven 
yards of surah silk for skirt, and six yards 
cashmere, will be required. Three and a half 
yards, of four inches wide embroidery for panels 
and cuffs; one and a quarter yards of wider for 
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collar, or two yards of the four inch, using two 
rows, shaping the collar over a paper pattern, cut 





kilted from a yoke, which just escapes the point 
of the basque; over this, from the waist of the } 


to fit. 
No. 8—Is a dressy breakfast-costume, ot 
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white nainsook, linen lawn, or any white goods } Princess, and half-fitting. 


The ornaments are 


having sufficient body to lay in kilts for the } either braiding or appliqué. Lace or em- 


trimming of the skirt. A plain round skirt, 
with a deep flounce, kilted, reaching to the knee, 
is all of the skirt. Two flounces of embroidered 
muslin head thiskilted flounce. Thelong basque, 
or matinée, as it is cailed, is made tight in the 
back, and not entirely so in front. The length 
of it is adjusted so that the embroidered flounce 
which edges it may exactly meet the upper one 
on the skirt. This requires careful. cutting, 
fitting, and trimming. Some modistes put all 
three flounces upon the matinée. A row of the 
embroidery is put on down the front in a full 
ruffle, so that it may fall ina jabot. Pockets, 
collar, and edge of sleeves trimmed with the em- 





broidery. A two-inch-wide ribbon ties the collar, 
and a wider one is tied loosely from the side 
seams at the waist, also a bow and ends at the 
back. The sleeves in our model are slightly 
gathered at the wrist, edged with the embroidery, 
and tied with the ribbon. A close sleeve, with 
a simple cuff of the embroidery, we would prefer. 
For a more elaborate breakfast-toilette, we would 
suggest black surah silk, trimmed with Spanish 
lace, and tied with crimson or pale-pink ribbons, or 
else one of those cheap pongees trimmed with écru 
embroidery or lace—ribbons of the same color 
or contrasting. Twelve to fifteen yards of em- 
broidered ruffling. Ten yards of yard-wide 
material. 

No. 4—Is a morning wrapper, of flannel or 
cashmere, of any useful color. 
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broidery may be used for trimming, if pre- 
ferred. 

No. 5—Is a corsage of cashmere, with plas- 
tron. The corsage is of marine-blue cashmere, 





No, 7. 





‘ out with a long point in front and a petite basque 


The form is; in the back. The plastron is composed of rows 
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of gold braid, laid on a foundation of the cash- 
mere, shaped to fit. Tiny gilt buttons ornament 
both sides of the plastron. The right side buttons } trimmed with black braid, it is a most useful gar- 








over. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond, 


and ornamented with buttons. 
covered with rows of the braid. 


Collar standing, 


‘ly 
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No. 6—Is a pretty little cos- 
tume, for a girl of four to six 
years, made of white piqué, The 
ruffles which trim the skirt are 
of nainsook, and are mounted 
upon a petticoat-waist. The little 
coat-basque cuts off in front, at 
the top of the second ruffle, end- 
ing in square coat-tails at the 
back. Ball buttons of pearl or 
ivory are the only trimmings. 
A deep linen collar and cuffs 
are worn with this costume. For 
the seaside or mountains, make 
of navy-blue or white flannel. 

No. 7.—Pelisse, for a baby of 
two to three years. Cashmere, 
flannel, or piqué, trimmed with 
open-work English embroidery. 
A simple sacque, with.deep collar. 

No. 8—Is a blouse-dress, for a child of three 
years. Made of Turkey-red twill or flannel, and 


ment for a child to play about in. Made of cashi- 
mere or white flannel, and trimmed with black vel- 
vet ribbon, it is a very stylish and dressy costume. 
It is simply a skirt plaited intoa yoke, and belted 
at the waist; being tied loosely by a sash made 


3 of the material, and trimmed to match. 


No. 9.—Sailor-frock, of blue serge, for a boy 
of three years. Kilted skirt. The sailor-waist 
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No. 10. 


braid. Cuffs to match. 


has a deep collar, edged with red or pale-blue 
| No. 10—Is a high-necked petticoat bodice. 
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These bodices are very much recommended for ; ates Gas our eaipem, OO ak - 
preserving the linings of dresses, and likewise } Coats, sa lel ob. « gg Ein”. SB 
they are a protection to the corset. They may } Ercan vests or skirts cutOf,. . . - - - ss « 2 
be made either of fine long cloth, linen, or cam- } ara ont Dolmans, Naan xi ~ 
bric muslin, and trimmed either with torchon or § “a... 2 ‘ aa eee ats |: oe eon 
Valenciennes lace. ; CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . .25| Basques and Coats, 25 
; Combination Suits, . 35) Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 35 
2 — and — . 2 be al sees 25 
Polonaise : n,. . . .25| Waterproofs, reulars 
LADIES’ PATTERNS. “ Fancy, 35 and Ulenere, Re ee 25 
Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt ‘ 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 3 BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked, Patterns } } Jackets, et oo ~ ne ak, eS rar 25 
designed to order. ea - ae 20\Gents’ Shirts, ... . 50 
Princess ees Se, cs 8 ks os se 0 6 ah aeeee aa EG “ab 0 6 6k 20; “ Wrappers, 30 
“« — with drapery and trimming, . . . .1.00) Ulsters, ...... | 30 
... 2G 4505 In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 


Combination Walking | Suits, 
Trimmed Skirts. 
Watteau Wrapper, 


-1 00 ? and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
50 thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. 
50? Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Address, 





STRAWBERRY BLOSSOMS AND LEAVES: 
IN CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 








WILD ROSES AND JASMINE: CREWEL WORK. 





BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a colored 
pattern, one of those costly embellishments which 
are to be found only in ‘“ Peterson.”” The sub- 
ject is wild-roses and jasmine. For the founda- 
tion, use cloth, flannel, felt, or linen. If designed 
fur a chair-seat and back, gray linen or cloth is 
best; for a baby’s blanket, use soft cream-white 
flannel ; for tidy, use gray or écru linen. Select 
the colors ; in crewels, the English ones keep the 
colors best, but our American ones are very good: 


both cost the same. Our design is a particularly 
good one, both for color, arrangement, and to show 
exactly how to place the stitches. Outline the 
stems first, and then fill in with the Kensington- 
stitch, a description of which we gave in detail 
in our January number. The flowers and leaves 

are worked without outlining. After the work is 
done, it must be pressed with a hot iron, on the 
wrong side, and overadamp cloth. This pattern 
is exceedingly tasteful and elegant. 
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NEW-STYLE WRAP: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, an engraving of a pretty new- 
style wrap, suitable for the season. Folded in 
with the number is a SuppLtement, with full-size 
patterns of the different pieces of which it is 
made, by aid of which any lady can cut out the 
mantle for herself. They are, as will be seen, 
four in number, viz: 


No. 1.—Hatr or Front. 
No. 2.—Hatr or Back. 
No. 8.—Har or Caps. 
No. 4.—Hatr or Coniar. 

This wrap is made of small-checked cloth, and 
forms a petite visite, or jupe. The letters, on the 
SupPLeMENT, show how the pieces are put to- 
gether. The front and back pieces are to be cut 
two inches longer in the skirt part (our paper 
would not allow the entire length). The notched 
edge of the back, J to J, is to be laid in large 
plaits forming the postillion. The back seam of 
the cape is to be sewed into the back seam of the 
garment as far as the waist-line, which is indi- 
cated by two round dots: then the plaits, from 
K to K, are made; and the remainder of the seam 
of the cape is joined, and arranged over the plaits 
of ‘the back of the garment, where it is orna- 
mented with a bow and ends of wide ottoman 
ribbon. The dotted lines at the neck of the cape 
show where seams are to be made, fitting to the 
shoulder, and the plaits, from P to P, fit into the 
neck. The collar is of either silk or velvet, and 
tied with ribbon a trifle narrower than that at 
the back. Our illustration shows the effect of 
the entire wrap, and how the plaits of the cape 
are disposed: also the ribbons. 

We also give, on the SupPLeMENT, various 
designs to be worked on d’oyleys, and one larger 
design, for a tea-table cloth. 











DESIGNS FOR TIDIES, Erc., Ero. 


We give, on the Supriement that is folded in napkins, except one, which is larger, and which 
with this number, several new and charming; is suitable for a tea-table cloth. Red is @ good 
designs, to be worked in outline-stitch or Ken-{ color in which to work these designs, though 
sington-stitch. They are for d’oyleys, and other ; almost any color would be appropriate. 
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WHAT-NOT, OR ETAGERE. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








This what-not or etagére can easily be made 
by a carpenter, and then painted black, with 
lines of gold paper laid on. Three coats of good 
black paint must first be painted on as smoothly 
as possible, each coat to dry before putting on 
another; then the lines of gold paper are pasted 
on; and finally the whole be varnished with 
copal, or other hard varnish, As the putting on 
of the gold paper is a very nice operation, and 
also a difficult one to do neatly, we would suggest 





omitting that, as perfectly plain ebonized furni- 
ture is even more fashionable and elegant than 
gold-lined. Finally, the fringe is to be nailed 
on with small furniture-tacks ; or the whole eta- 
gere may be covered with olive-green short-piled 
plush, and thus imitate ‘‘ Queen Anne furniture.” 
This etagere is most useful in a bedroom, if cur- 
tains be added to the top shelf; these to be of 
unbleached sheeting, embroidered with crewels: 
in Persian or other design. 





BIRDS, 


AFTER JAPANESE DESIGNS 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give two pages } portions are of deep plum-color, rendered darker 


of designs for birds, drawn by Japanese artists. 


by strokes of black in the darkest parts, the 


The superiority of the Japanese, in designs of } outlines of the feathers being either deep-orange, 


this kind, as also in designs for flowers, foliage, 
etc., etc., is universally conceded. On this sub- 
ject, read the first article in our Chit-Chat, this 
month. These designs are suitable for painting 
the centre of a screen panel, or for embroidery 
in silks and chenille, using the birds separately 
or two together for adding to flower and foliage 
embroidery. 

Where the white spaces in the birds show in 


the engravings, there different shades of yellow, ; 








pale-canary, light-green, olive-green, or white. 
The light bills are orange-color or red, the dark 
bills a deep plum-color. 
’ are a dingy yellow, striped with black or brown. 


The legs of the birds 


It is quite a matter of taste, the coloring of 


these birds, as Chinese and Japanese artists rarely 
if ever color their birds according to their natu- 
‘ral tints, but delight in giving them gorgeous 
plumage. The eyes are best. represented as out- 
lined with red-brown, and a black, garnet, or 


orange, and maize may be used; the darker} yellow bead in the centre. 
(82) 























PLUSH PEDESTAL: EMBROIDERED. ° 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, a new and very pretty idea for 
a pedestal for a bust, vase, small statue, etc., 
etc. It can be made of common wood and covered 
with plush of any color that harmonizes or con- 
trasts with that of the upholstery of the room. 


The model we give is crimson plush, and the em- 
broidery is in gold-colored silk arrasene. In 
our December number for 1882, we described arra- 
sene-work, to which we refer those unacquainted 
with it. But Berlin-work may be substituted. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“WHEREIN JAPANESE ArT Is SuPERIOR.—The superiority of 
Japanese art, in delineating birds, insects, feliage, ete., is 
now universally conceded. Dr. Dresser, in his able work on 
Japan, attributes this excellence partly to the love which 
the Japanese all have for nature, and for birds and animals 
especially, and partly to the fact that they use the brush, and 
not the pencil, in making their drawings. 

This latter habit origivates in the Japanese method of 
writing. Characters, as we know, are used as the signs of 
the written language ; and these the child has to draw witha 
brush, holding the paper, which is absorbent, in his hand. 
Thus the whole arm works, motion being got from the 
shoulder, the elbow, and the wrist alike. From the first, 
therefore, the Japanese child in learning to write is uncon- 
sciously learning to draw with a free hand. Here, in thre 
United States, he would learn to write with a hard pen or 
pencil; and with the same hard point he would make his 
first attempts at free-hand drawing; and only after he had 
become accustomed to the hard point would he have the 
yielding brush placed in his fiugers. By the Japanese 
method the child learns the value of touches with a th gh 
ness impracticable under any other system, and the admix- 
ture of solid black with outline-drawing imparts an effec- 
tiveness ond life to much of his work which is wholly lack- 
ing in many of the productions of eur art-schools. On this 
point no one who will examine the extremely beautiful ex- 
amples given by Dr. Dresser in the first chapter of the second 
part of his valuable volume can remain in any doubt. 

But itis not only in the freedom of their drawing that 
the Japanese excel: they surpass us also in the art of color- 
ing. They do not hesitate to employ, and with the most 
brilliant effect, the strongest hues: red, blue, green, white, 
gold. The greater part of the space to be covered is. broken 
up by patterns interlacing each other often with astonishing 
intricacy ; but some broad mass of leading color is always 
iuterposed unbroken at definite intervals to impart solidity 
to the whole. It would not be too much to say that the 
magnificence of the Suinte Chapelle of St. Louis, at Paris, 
that wonder of Middle Age coloring, is but poor in compari- 
son with the splendor of some of the greatest Japanese 
temples; and for majestic and solemn impressiveness, so far 
as we refer to color, the advantage, according to Dr. Dresser, 
would rest altogether with the latter. We have to imagine 
the elaborate paneled vault of the ceiling soaring a hun- 
dred feet above us, while the overhanging roof, extending 
nearly to the railings of the balcony surrounding the shrine, 
softens the intensity of the sunlight, the light which ulti- 
mately reaches the ceiling being all reflected from a floor of 
black lacquer which has received the highest polish. 

As our readers well know, however, the Japanese excel in 
other things, beside the mere drawing of birds, animals, and 
foliage. Their bronzes, in their way, are wonderful; and 
so is their decoration of porcelain, their lacquer, etc., etc. 
This superiority is owing, in a measure, to the fact that the 
Japanese workman carries his work himself through every 
one of its stages, whether his task be that of working in 
metal or lacquer, of preparing woven fabrics, or of pottery 
iu any of its branches, Each workman thus looks on his 
work, while it is going on, as on a child that he loves. It 
is his creation, in the same sense in which a poem or a 
picture is the creation of a poet or a painter; and the feel- 
ings which ry excites in him are notlessstrong. He is striv- 


(84) 








ing after beauty in every shape, not after money. In Japan, 
the merchant, Dr. Dresser assures us, has no status whatever, 
though he be as rich as Croesus, Money alone, he adds, 
buys no position, and a prince will spend hours in conversa- 
tion with a skilled workman, while the richest merchant 
would be beneath his notice. As a rule, the wife of the 
Japanese artisan attends, not only to the household, but 
even looks after the sale of her husband’s work. The 
workman, therefore, can give his whole time—as it were, his 
whole soul—to his work. In this way there has been devel- 
oped, in Japan, not merely a patience altogether marvelous 
in the most minute and complete finishing of every detail, 
not merely a mechanical excellence seldom equaled and 
never surpassed; but a power of delineating life, especially 
the life of birds and beasts, which places the Japanese in 
the front rank of the artists of any age or country. It is 
strange to see in drawings which exhibit great defects of 
general perspective, portraits of animals which actually 
live on the canvas or the paper. We may look at a parlia- 
ment of storks, each in a different attitude, all studied with 
the most affectionate care—all made, we might say, to show 
their thoughts without imparting to them in the smallest 
degree the appearance of exaggeration or caricature. At 
the Centennial Exhibition, several screens were exhibited, 
with processions of grasshoppers delineated on them, that 
were absolutely wonderful. 

Tse CotoreD Patrern in this number is one of those 
expensive affairs only to be found in “ Peterson.” Each 
color bas to be printed separately, and consequently the eost 
is very great. These patterns are as useful as they are 
beautiful. ‘They area proof, with many others, that “ Peter- 
son” always gives the best of its kind, no matter at what 
outlay. 





Tus Articie InqurreD Anovr by our fair subscriber, 
M. A., was advertised in our advertising department, last 
month. A careful perusal of those columns would render 
unnecessary hundreds of similar questions addressed to us. 
There is scarcely anything which a lady needs that is not 
advertised in our advertising department. 


“So Beavtirun.y Apornep.”—The Newark (N. J.) Cou- 
rier says: “We know of no magazine so beautifully adorned 
with illustrations as Peterson.” No wonder. Our engray- 
ings, colored fashions, etc.., etc., cost us, last year, eighty 
thousand dollars. But we spare no expense to get the best. 


A Hias Har for riding is much safer than a Derby one. 
Many a lady has had her life saved, when thrown, by her 
high hat. If you fall on your head, the high hat has to be 
crushed in before the brain is reached, and this deadens the 
blow. The high hat is also the more stylish. 


Eventne Parties, at this season of the year, at least in 
the country, and at seaside and other resorts, are so fre- 
quent, that we devote our colored fashion-plate, this month, 
entirely to evening-dresses snitable for such assemblages. 


Cuatr-Seats.—Brown linen, embroidered in coarse crewels, 
in two or three shades of one color, in a small set pattern, is 
very durable; also serge cloth. 
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A New Vorume Beoins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. We still continue to offer 
a choice of three costly premiums for getting wp clubs. The first 
is the steel-engraving: “Christ Before Pilate,” of the size of 
27 inches by 20, by the great Hungarian artist, Munkacsy. 
This is one of the most wonderful pictures ever painted. 
A copy should be had by every family in the land. 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PuorograPH ALBOM, or our QuARTO ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 
both of which were so popular last year. The Photograph 
Album is bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the 
Quarto Album is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, anv extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger unes, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to 
get up clube were never before so great; and probably will 
never be #0 great again. See the Prospectus on second page 
of cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. It is never too 
late todo this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, when desired. Be particular, when remitting, 
to say whether you wish to begin with the January number, or that 
for July. Specimens are sent, gratis, to those wishing to get 
up clubs, 

THe OrigtnaL Nove et, begun in this number, will be 
found to be a graphic description of New York fashionable 
life, and will, therefore, have an additional interest, at least 
to many persons. The author writes “by the card” It is 
not often that a story is written about “Fifth Avenue” by 
one who is at home there. What we want, in these United 
States, is novels and novelets like this: original, and with 
local color. The public is surfeited with re-hashes of Eng- 
lish life located in America. 

SpiasH-Back For WasustTanvs.—Cut one of the cheap 
stone-colored towels with a red border and fringe in two, 
and join the sides together, leaving the fringe to hang down; 
cut out three good-sized storks in Turkey-red twill, and 
appliqué them on the towel, placing one bird in the centre 
over the join. Make ahem at the top, and run in‘a piece 
of stiff whaleb or crinoline-wire to keep it out stiff when 
fastened to the wall. 





“Lrirrte Miscnier” is after one of the most charming of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ pictures. Our steel-engravings are 
always from celebrated originale. We have already given, 
this year, engravings from Millais, Laurence, Bosch, Mrs. 
Allingham, Sevres, Beysching, etc., etc., and shall give 
others, equally fine, if not finer. From the Paris Salon of< 
this year, we have already received several very beautiful 
subjects. j 

“A Lrrrte Anrap.”—The Wyoming (Iowa) Journal says: 
“ Peterson’s last is a bright and interesting number of this 
steadily growing, deserving friend of the ladies. Each 
issue seems a little ahead of its predecessors, iu style, finish 
of engravings, reading matter, etc., etc.” And this is what 
hundreds of other newspapers say, also. 

“Win Gotpen Oprntons.”—The Paris (Ill.) Beacon says: 
“Peterson’s Magazine continues to win golden opinions of 
those so happy as to be readers of it. This lady’s book has 
been before the public for many years, but never was it more 
worthy of patronage than at present.” 

“Stories Aways THE Best.”"—The Troy (Kansas) Chief 
says: “No other lady’s book rivals ‘ Peterson’ in the high 
character of its literature. The stories are always the best.” 





Speak Kinpiy ann Act Kinpty to others, aud you will 
be sure to win affection, as well as esteem. 
Vor. LXXX1V.—6. 


~ 


Appitions To Civss may be made, at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, at any time during the year. And 
when enough additional subscribers have been sent, you 
will be entitled to another premium, or premiums, pre- 
cisely as if it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding 
to your clubs and earning premiums. Back numbers, to 
January, inclusive, can be had, if desired. 

We Give No Premiums to subscribers for subscribing 
We only give premiums to repay persons for getting up 
clubs. A magazine that has to bribe people with premiums, 
merely to take it, cannot, in the nature of things, be good 
for miuch ; for, of course, the cost of the premium is taken 
out of the magazine, which is, to that extent, just so much 
the poorer, 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Ilistory of the People of the United States, from the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. 1 vol., 8vo, 
New York: D, Appleton & Co.—This is a work of very re- 
markable merit. It is true that we have, as yet, only one 
volume before us, and that five, at least, will be required to 
complete the series, But the volume carries the story down 
inte the administration of General Jackson, thus giving an 
opportunity to describe the adoption of the Constitution, 
the life and death struggle between Jeffersonand Adams, the 
Embargo act, and the war of 1812: events sufficiently 
numerous and various to fully test the author's skill. If the 
rest of the history is executed with the same fidelity and 
spirit, the work will have uo rival of its kind, except the 
“Short History of the English People,” by the lamented 
John Richard Green. Like that history, this is not confined, 
as most histories have been heretofore, to battles, treaties, 
and diplomatic intrigues, but aims to describe the social, 
moral, and intellectual condition uf the people in successive 
generations. In the present volume, for example, we have 
graphic pictures of society in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Virginia, at the close of the last century : pictures 
that give us the very spirit of the times, and that may be 
placed alongside of any in Macaulay for vividness and force 
of color. But though the work is more largely given to 
manners than any predecessor, the political incidents are by 
no means neglected, and in discussing them a broad, impar- 
tial tone is everywhere displayed. 

A Chelsea Housekeeper. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Henry 
Holt 4 Co.—One of the pleasantest little novels that has ap- 
peared for some time. The scene is laid in England: partly 
in the New Forest, partly in London, and partly in the 
county of Norfolk. The description of the New Forest is 
particularly good. We recognize, not only the quaint little 
town of Lyndhurst, but even the very inn, where we once 
ourselves lunched, much as the heroine and her friend are 
described as lunching. The story is a good, wholesome, 
old-fashidned one of love, ending in a happy marriage. 

The Led-Horse Claim. By Mary Hallock Foote. 1 vol.,12mo. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.—This is a story of the mining 
regions, and is full of localcolor. Nothing of itskind has been 
done so well since the earlier sketches of Bret Harte. The 
incidents are never forced, yet are always sufficiently ex- 
citing. 

The Initials, By the author of “ Quits.” 1 wol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of 
those novels that never grow old. We welcome a new 
edition, therefore, with great pleasure, especially as there are 
so few. good fictions being written at present. 

An Ugly Heroine. By Christine Fober, 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—A very readable novel, 
especially suitable for a afternoon, when one does 
not wish to be tov much excited, even over a fiction. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Ir Is Srruz In Time to subscribe for “ Peterson ” for this 
year. Back numbers can be supplied to January, inclusive. 
There never was a year when the first six numbers were 
more brilliant in embellishments or had as good stories 
All the newspapers unite in saying this. For example, the 
Bureau County (Ill.) Republican says of our last number: 
“The specialty of ‘Peterson’ is its stories, which, though 
always superior, are better this month than ever.” The 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette says: “It stands alone for 
beauty and value.” The Maysville (0.) Journal says: 
“Stands at the head of the ladies’ magazines.” The La- 
fayette (Ind.) Journal says: “No thly ever published 
has retained such a hold on the feminine heart as ‘ Peter- 
son.’ The Connecticut Westporter says: “ It is admitted 
by all the ladies to be the Queen of Fashion-Books; the 
patterns in this number alone are worth more than a year’s 
subscription.” What we claim for “Peterson” is thus 
conceded on all hands: thatit has the best stories, the best 
fashions, the best engravings, the best of everything desired 
in a lady’s book. The Chicago (Ill.) Chronicle: “We 
wonder that any lady can fail to subscribe for it.” 





Brrrez Breav.—Complaint is frequently made by those 
who use baking powders, that they leave in bread, biscuit, 
or cake raised by them, a disagreeable, bitter taste. This 
taste follows the use of all impure baking powders, and is 
caused either by their containing alum (introduced to make 
a cheap article), by the impure and adulterated character of 
other ingredients used, or from the ignorance of their 
manufacturers of the proper methods of combining them. 
These baking powders leave in the bread a residuum formed 
of lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious matters, not 
always, though frequently, tastable in the food, and by all 
physicians classed as injurious to health. The Royal Baking 
Powder is free from this serious defect. In its use no resid- 
uum is left, and the loaf raised by it is always sweet, light, 
and wholesome, and noticeably free from the peculiar taste 
complained of. The reason of this is because it is composed 
of nothing but absolutely pure materials, scientifically com- 
bined in exactly the proper proportions of acid and alkali 
to act upon and destroy each other, while producing the 
largest amount of raising power. We are justified in this 
assertion from the unqualified statements made by the 
Government chemists, who, after thorough and exhaustive 
tests, recommended the “Royal” for Governmental use, 
because of its superiority over all others, in purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. There is no danger of bitter bread or 
biscuit where it alone is used. 


Horsrorp’s Actp PHospHatTe, FOR NERvoUSNESS, INDI- 
Gestion, Erc.—Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for pamphlet. Mailed free. 


Onx of the most fashionable costumes we have seen during 
the present season, was made of American silk, manufac- 
tured by Messrs, John N. Stearns & Co., of New York. 
The waist and overskirt was of brocade, black figures on a 
ground of the new and fashionable color, crushed straw- 
berry, the skirt being crushed strawberry surah. The waist 
was made heart-shaped with demi-sleeves, neck and sleeves 
trimmed with black hand-made Spanish lace. The train 
was made en princesse, full and flowing, coming in three 
plaits from under the waist. There have been few imported 
costumes shown this season equal to the above in style and 
beauty, and when we realize that the material is that of 
home production, it becomes a matter of consideration 
whether it is necessary to patronize the looms of foreign 
producers, in order to have elegant costumes. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mepica, Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD, AND Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


No, VI.—Ever.astine (Movse-Ear)—Jasminr. 

Movse-Ear Evertastinc—Antennaria Plantaginifolia, a 
hard, long Latinized name for a very simple, aud, to must 
people, unattractive plant: Stem simple, hoary, with a 
bluish tinge, four to six inches high, with procumbent run- 
ners at the base; radical leaves, spatulate, three-nerved ; 
corymb clustered, involucral; scales greenish. Found grow- 
ing on sterile knolls, in low grounds. 

School-children in the country, in the early spring, when 
there are but few flowers, hail the little white plantain, or 
pussy’s-foot, as they call it, with delight. On warm March 
or early April days, children often go forth into wild or un- 
cultivated places in the hope of finding cat-foot (another 
name for it) in bloom, It resembles a dwarf species of 
sweet-balsam or life everlasting, and used to be classed with 
it. It is only mentioned here as an interesting little plant 
of the early spring to children. 

JasMINE, YELLOW JEssaMINE—Gelsemium Sempervirens, 
Placed in different orders by different authors, generally in 
Loganiaces. This isa distinctly American plant, a genus 
of this single species with no close relations. It is a woody 
climber, with thick evergreen leaves, rambling over bushes, 
low shrubbery, and often ascends to the tops of lofty trees, 
Seen abundantly in Florida and all along the Atlantic coast 
line of railway, as far north as Virginia. 

Its golden trumpet-formed flowers are sweet-scented : 

“*® #*® #* the perfume from the blossom’s cell 
On every zephyr stealing—” 

But its roots possess active medicinal properties, danger- 
ous to the ignorant, of great value to the intelligent phy- 
sician. 

The toxical effects of jasmine are manifested upon the 

brain and nerves, producing vertigo, a staggering gait in 
walking, tremors, partial blindness, inability to raise the 
eye-lids, and general relaxation. When any of these 
symptoms or effects ensue upon its use, it should be at once 
discontinued and some stimulant administered. 
" In severe neuralgia, cramps, convulsions, colics, spasnis, 
in pains of the bladder or kidneys, it should be given in five 
to ten-drop doses of the fluid extract, and repeated in thirty 
minutes. Some persons complain of a gnawing, distressing, 
“all goneness ” sensation at the pit of the stomach, arising 
from irritation, as well as “flashes of heat,” general rest- 
lessness, etc., which this agent, in smaller doses, will relieve 
promptly. 

One or two-drop doses, frequently repeated, can be safely 
used by mothers in cases of diarrhea, colic, abdominal pains, 
dysentery, incident to the summer months. But in all these 
cases the mother should investigate the probable cause of 
the trouble before her, and see if she cannot trace the 
distress to some coarse, indigestible article of food, to green 
fruit, constipation, etc. If so, common sense points out 
the remedy or the course to be pursued, namely, to remove 
the cause: an emetic of ipecac if the trouble is in the 
stomach, castor oil if in the bowels. After the operation 
of either, a few small doses of gelsemium with hot fomenta- 
tions will speedily cure. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
Aap Everything relating to this department should he 
addressed “ Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Macazine, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 197.—Croes-Worp Enema. 


My first is in paper, but not in glass. 
My second’s in perch, but not in bass. 
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My third is in dust, but not in mud. 
My fourth is in flesh, but not in blood. 
My fifth is in straw, but not in hay. 
My sixth is in snow, but not in clay. 
My seventh’s in strong, but not in weak. 
My eighth is in fun, but not in freak. 
My ninth is in August, but not in May. 
My whole is pleasant to read any day. 


Woodside, L. I. J. BouRGUIGNON. 


No. 198.—D1amonp. 
1. Aconsonant. 2. A wager. 3.,One who opposes lawful 
authority. 4. A plant, or a decoction of its dried leaves. 
5. A letter. 


Harlem, N. Y. Minnie 8. Yost. 


No. 199.—DEcAPITATIONS. 
1, Behead a bill, and leave a float. 
2. Behead wool, and leave to confess. 
3. Behead a net, and leave a tatter. 
4. Behead to vex, and leave proportion. 


Marblehead, Mass, GEESEE. 


, No. 200.—Rippie. 
What is that which if you have you do not wish to lose, 
if you have not youdo not wish to have,and if you gain 
you no longer have? 


Prescott, Kan, Erna Brock. 


No. 201.—Easy Dramonp. 
1. A consonant. 2. Skill. 3. Track. 4. A metal. 5. A 
consonant, 


Worcester, Mass. Atice Grey. 


Answers Next Month. 


ANSWERS To PuzzLEs IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


No. 195, 


Saprpaceaow 


| tha apron 
Zeaeazoge 


No. 196. 
1, Rosewood. 2. Maple. 3. Willow. 4. Beech. 5. Pine. 





FLOWER GARDEN. 

CurYsaNTHEMuMs belong to the large natural order of 
composite plants, and are very nearly related to the daisy and 
the sunflower. Many of the flowers in this group of plants 
have blossoms with an aromatic odor, such as chamomile, 
feverfew, and yarrow; and the chrysanthemum is no excep- 
tion, for in some varieties it has a powerful odor of turpen- 
tine, while all kinds are more or less scented. One new 
variety, with purplish flowers, lately introduced, is called 
violet-scented, but a strong imagination is required to dis- 
cover that perfume. 

Chrysanthemums grow freely in light, rich soil; in fact, 
it is hardly possible te give them earth too rich, or to feed 
them too much with liquid manure. They should be started 
in February, in the shape of cuttings from the old plants. 


§ 





Some people prefer to increase them frum suckers, but there 
is no advantage in doing so. The cuttings must be put 
round.a pot filled with sandy loam, with a layer of silver 
sand on the surface,. 1f put in a warm place they will avon 
strike root, and, when they have grown, they must be potted 
off separately, and repotted every time the roots touch the 
pot. At every potting the ends of the shoots must be pinched 
off, to make the planta bushy, The last shift should be in 
the middle of June, when the shortening of the shovts 
should be discontinued. Until they flower they should stand 
in a row on ashes or gravel, or the top of a low wall ix # 
convenient place for them, if they can be properly protected 
from the wind. Now is the time to force them along. They 
must never be allowed to flag for an instant, but must have 
plenty of water, over head and all, twice a day if necessary ; 
they should be supplied with liquid manure also, at least 
once a week. As the shoots grow they must be tied out, 
and plenty of room must be given them at all times. When 
they come into flower, or when the nights begin to get 
frosty, they may be removed to the place where they are 
required, still remembering to give them plenty of water. 
When the bloom is over, cut off the stems, and put them in 
acool frame, or plunge them in a sheltered position. In 
spring, when they begin to grow again, the cuttings must 
be taken off the young shoots, and the round begins again. 
No cultivation can be simpler, and, as far as essentials are 
concerned, it is within the means of everyone who can com- 
mand some pots, a little earth and manure, water, and any 
sort of back garden. 

Besides the varieties of Chrysanthemum sinense, which are 
what nine people out of ten think of when the word is 
mentioned, there are numbers of other species of the same 
genus. The yellow and white French marguerites, 80 much 
esteemed for winter cutting, are one; the common ox-eye or 
dog-daisy, which flourishes everywhere, is another; and the 
bandsome deep-yellow corn marigold. In Scotland this is 
80 common, that in old times they had gool-ridings for the 
purpose of extirpatiug this weed, and a penalty was paid by 
the farmer on whose jand the most gools, or gold-flowers, 
were found. In Denmark, also, a law used to compel the 
destruction of the.corn marigold. Another lately intro- . 
duced chrysanthemum is C. maximum, with large daisy-like 
flowers, two or three inches across, with firm white-ray 
petals and golden centre, which keeps in blossom far on into 
the autumn. It is perfectly hardy; its foliage consists of 
large glossy leaves of a peculiarly lively tint of green, and 
its flowers grow abundantly, each ona long firm stalk. It 
is a plant which will become in great demand for autumn 
decoration. There are several showy annuals which belong 
to the same genus. 

Of chrysanthemums, as popularly received, a new section 
of dwarf summer-flowering varieties can now be obtained. 
They commence flowering in June, and continue in blossom 
until the later kinds come out to take their place, and are 
quite as able to bear rough treatment and unfriendly skies 
as they are. Altogether, this is a most valuable tribe of 
plants to the lover of flowers and flower-gardens; it has 
three merits above almost every flower. It comes in the 
shortest and darkest days; it blooms abundantly in the 
smoke of the largest cities; it lasts longer than any flower 
when cut and put in water. If flowers have their virtues, 
the virtue of the chrysanthemum is its unselfish kindliness, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


CANNED FRUITS, PRESERVES, PICKLES, ETC. 
The home-canned fruit is quite equal to fresh fruit for 
tarts and puddings, and for children it is invaluable. Being 
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sufficiently sweetened and cooked, it can be eaten with { cherries, excepting such as the Morella, are disappointing. 
bread for tea, and is ready for immediate use at any meal. ; Cherry-stoning machines are used, but for those who do not 
When a jar is opened, it should be used within a week in ‘ specially object to the stones they help to impart a finer 
summer, and within a fortnight in winter. It is generally . flavor to the fruit. They are canned in the same manner 
pat into glass jars, holding a pint, or a quart, or two quarts ‘ as gooseberries, but with one-quarter pound of sugar to one 
each. The jars have an elastic band fitting closely round _ pound of fruit, and are boiled for twenty minutes. 

a ledge of the neck, on which the glass lid is placed, a rim ; Strawberries and Raspberries are canned with one-quarter 
of thin zinc being screwed on the top of the jar, which ; pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. The sugar is first 
fastens the lid securely in its place, and renders it air-tight. boiled for five minutes, and then the fruit is put in and 








Three layers of good paper pasted over the mouth of the 
jars answer the same purpose, only entailing a little more 
trouble. The small white jam-pots can be used, and any 
kind of jar or pot if not cracked ; but glass bottles, such as 
pickle bottles and French plum jars, are preferable, because 
any signs of fermentation can easily be detected, and the 
fruit boiled over again before it is spoiled. The canned 
fruit must be kept in a dry, cool place; if damp, it turns 
mouldy, and if too warm it ferments. A dry cellar is the 
best place, 

All bottles or jars used in the canning must be sufficiently 
heated in a bath of hot water, or by the side of the fire, to 
allow of the fruit being poured in boiling hot to expel the 
air. Rounds of paper, cut a little larger than the size of the 
jar neck, to allow for overlapping, must be ready to paste on 
the moment the jar is full; boiled flour paste should be used. 

Keep the pan of fruit simmering while you fill the hot 
jar, for which purpose a small teacup is better than a spoon 
for small fruits, as the jar should be filled quickly. The jar 
should be close to the side of the pan, and be filled as near 
to the top as you can without letting the fruit actually 
touch the paper. Paste each round of paper on directly the 
jar is full, as the lapse of a second or two will allow the air to 
rush in and so prevent the fruit from keeping. The first piece 
of paper should be pasted round the edges, and be made 
firmly to adhere to the rim and sides of the jar, the other 
two layers being pasted all over each round, so as to adhere 
to each other, carefully smoothing them when putting on 
that no air-blisters form: each layer of paper should be put 
on separately. The secret of success lies in the jars being 
air-tight, which can be insured by careful attention to the 
above rules, viz: hot fruit, and hot jars filled to the brim 
and instantly sealed from the air by the pasted paper. When 
cold, if the fruit has been properly bottled, there will be quite 
a space between the fruit and the mouth of the bottle, owing 
to the fruit having expanded while hot, and having con- 
tracted again when cooled. 

Rhubarb.—Cut up ten pounds of rhubarb into finger- 
lengths; moisten the bottom of preserving-pan with culd 
water; put in four pounds of preserving loaf-sugar or 
Demerara sugar, then the rhubarb and the rind of two 
lemons finely shredded. Let it come slowly to a boil, but 
directly it reaches that point, make it boil as rapidly as pos- 
sible without burning; it drives off the watery particles in 
steam, and makes the fruit keep better and look clearer, 
half an hour’s quick boiling ‘being sufficient. Very little 
skimming is required in canned fruits. 

Gooseberries—Put four pounds of loaf-sugar into a pre- 
serving-pan, and half a teacupful of water. When it comes 
to the boil, let it boil rapidly for five minutes; then put in 
ten pounds of gooseberries, and carefully stir them so that 
they may break as little as possible. Boil fast for twenty 
minutes, then bottle as before. Fruit put into hot sugar re- 
tains its color, flavor, and form. 

Currants.—Red or white currants are canned with quarter 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. First boil the sugar 
five.minutes, as for gooseberries, and then boil the currants 
for fifteen minutes rapidly, reckoning always from the time 
of their boiling up. Black currants require one-half pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit, and half an hour’s boiling, 
as they are apt to ferment. ‘ 

Cherries,—Canadian cherries retain a bright scarlet tint and 
exquisite flavor when canned, while most of our English 


kept as whole as possible by careful stirring with a wooden 
{ spoon ; boil fifteen minutes, and bottle. 


CAKES, ETC. 

Pancakes.—Eggs, flour, milk: to every egg allow one 
§ ounce of flour, about one gill of milk, an eighth of a salt- 
} spoonful of salt. Ascertain that the eggs are fresh; break 
each one separately in a cup, whisk them well, put them into 
a basin with the flour, salt, and a few drops of milk, and beat 
the whole to a perfectly smooth batter; then add by degrees 
the remainder of the milk. The proportion of this latter 
ingredient must be regulated by the size of the eggs, etc., 
etc.; but the batter, when ready for frying, should be of the 
consistency of thick cream. Place a small frying-pan on the 
fire to get hot; let it be delicately clean, or the pancakes wil) 
stick, and, when quite hot, put into it asmall piece of butter, 
allowing about half an ounce to each pancake. When it is 
melted, pour in the batter, about half a teacupful to a pan 
five inches in diameter, and fry it for about four minutes, or 
until it is nicely brown on one side. By only pouring in a 
smal] quantity of batter, and so making the pancakes thin, 
the necessity of turning them (an operation rather difficult 
to unskillful cooks) is obviated. When the pancake is done, 
sprinkle over it some pounded sugar, roll it up in the pan, 
and take it out with a large slice, and place it on a dish be- 
fore the fire. Proceed in this manner until sufficient are 
cooked for a dish; then send them quickly to table, and con- 
tinue to send in a further quantity, as pancakes are never 
good unless eaten almost immediately they come from the 
frying-pan. The batter may be flavored with a little grated 
lemon-rind, or the pancakes may have preserve rolled in them 
instead of sugar. Send sifted sugar and a cut lemon to table 
with them. To render the pancakes very light, the yolks and 
whites of the eggs should be beaten separately, and the 

whites added the last thing to the batter before frying. 
Rhubarb Pudding.—Line your pudding-dish with slices of 
bread and butter; cover with cut-up rhubarb, strewed with 
sugar; then slices of bread and butter, and so on alternately 
until your dish is full, having the rhubarb and sugar on top; 

cover with a plate, and bake half an hour. Eat it warm. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress, oF Biack Sik. The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with two kwife-plaited ruffles; above 
these are two Moliere puffs; the scarf-drapery is laid in 
plaits, and falls in loose puffs at. the back; the bodice is 
pointed in the front and has a small coat-basque at the back, 
and is ornamented with white lace down the front and on 


¢ the sleeves. 


Fic. 1.—Eventnc-Dress, or Licnt-Yettow 811k. The 
petticoat-front is made of white satin, brocaded in peacocks’ 
feathers; the skirt falls away on each side, is untrimmed, 
and caught in large puffs at the back; the bodice is made 
with a deep point at the hack, but is less pointed in front; 
it is trimmed with lace and bows of ribbon; infant sleeves, 
trimmed with ribbon. 

Fic. 111.—Mornine-Dress, or Waite Narnsoox. The front 
is trimmed with rows of wide imitation lace, interspersed 
with pink bows; it is laid in straight plaits, lengthwise, 
and is ornamented with coquilles of pink ribbon; the front 
of the waist is shirred, has a deep lace ruffle which forms a 
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collar, and is trimmed with lace and ribbon coquilles; puffed 
sleeves, trimmed with ribbon; ribbon sash, holding a pocket. 

Fig. 1v.—Evenina-Dress, of Wits Nun’s-VerInine. 
Worn over a petticoat of white silk, brocaded in black; the 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting } 
of white silk, headed by a narrower one of black ; above } 
this is a ruffle of white lace, embroidered in black ; the over- 
dress of nun’s-veiling falls in sharp points at either side, 
and in a full, long drapery at the back ; the scarf-tunic also { 
forms drapery at the back, and helps to give the very full ’ 
appearance now so much worn. The cuirass bodice is made 
low in the neck, and the lower edge is concealed by nt 
scarf-drapery; the dress is trimmed down the front by two 
rows of black velvet, lined with white satin; below the tunic 
they form loops and ends, the latter being edged with black 
and white chenille fringe; the bertha is of black velvet. 
Long black kid gloves. 

Fie. v.—Hovuse-Dress, oF Brur Atsatross. The skirt 
is trimmed with alternate plaits of the material and écru ; 
lace; the tunic is. draped crosswise; the overdress has 
panier-fronts, and is draped rather short at the back; the 
bodice is open in front, has Grecian folds, which cross from 
left to right, and is finished by a waistband; collar and 
cuffs of écru lace. 

Fig. vi.—EveninG-Cioak, oF Biug AND CrEAM-ColoRED 
Brocué S1nK, with a hood of blue foulard. The bottom is 3 
trimmed with vandykes of blue silk, and wide lace; the 
satin ribbon which falls below the hood is blue on one } 
side and cream-color on the other. 

Figs. vir and vi1t.—Front AnD Back oF VisiTz MANTLE. 
This may be made of ott silk, casi e, etc.; it is 
draped at the back, and cut to form square sleeves in front; 
it is trimmed with lace and passementerie. 

Fic. 1x.—Summrr-MantTetetr. The upper part, in the 
form of a close-fitting cape, is composed alternately of rows 
of black lace, and bands of black silk; it has a jabot of 
satin loops in front; the short square ends are added, and 
are of passementerie, and lace mounted on net. 

Fias. x and x1.—Front anp Back oF MorNING-JACKET, 
or Exectric-BLvugz FLANNEL, embroidered in white, or any 
color that may be deemed suitable. The edge is scalloped 
in buttonhole-stitch. 

Figs. x11 and x111.—Back anv Front oF Hovse-Dress. 








General Remarks.—There is little to be said, this month, 


in the way of general remarks, except to repeat substantially 
what was said in June. 

* Bonnets and Hats are still chosen for their becomingness, 
for almost anything can be worn that is fancied, though the 
large Gainsborough hat has gone out of fashion. Still there 
are some things, even in the old shapes. The brims have 
received the most attention, for they have been tortured 
into all sorts of attitudes, the most prominent being that 
with a point over the forehead. The pokes are in the as- 


; cendavt, and those named “tip-tilted” very likely will 


carry the day. The trimming is massed on the top,and the 
new bows are called “cock’s-comb,” probably from the 
notches like those of the comb of a cock cut in the ends of 
the many pieces of narrow ribbon of which they are com- 
posed. The bows are so strapped down that these notched 
ends are left stiffand bristling Narrow ribbons are again 
tothe fore. They do duty as double strings, tied separately, 
and for these cock's-comb bows; their width varies from one 
to two inches, and they are reversible. One side is velvet, 
the other satin ; or, again, one side is ottoman and the re- 
verse satin. Bester coloring pervades brocaded ribbons. 

As to the colors in millinery, yellow decidedly dominates. 
There is the pépite, or light shade, 7 ized by Spanisl 
women with their black lace, and it is the shade of their 
native gold. Then there is “ mandarin-orange ” and “dark- 
nasturtium,” as well as all the intervening shades, and 
these yellows are oddly contrasted with gray or with dark- 
red, with green and pale-pink. Strawberry-red is now 
shown in eight different shades, and there is raspberry-red 
with a purple tinge. Then there is a new light bronze- 
green called tige d’qillet, or stem-of-pink green ; also Judic 
shades, pinkish heliotrope, or dark-red purple, like 

th and scabi shades. Ananas, or pine-apple, cuir, 
or leather-brown, and shades of blue in porcelain tints, in 
which gray has a large share. There are pure Sévres blues 
and dark sapphires. Tortoiseshell and amber-headed pins, as 
well as buckles, ornament bonnets of all these colors, 

The trimmings are laces, ribbons, flowers, pompons, 
marabout aigrettes, and ostrich-tips. The laces would re- 
quire columns of description, for there are gold laces, white 
lace with gold thread, soutache lace, leather lace in guipure 
designs, made of silk and kid combined, colored laces of 








The skirt is of plain dark-green silk ; the bottom is bordered ; every shade, cashmere laces, and black, French, Spanish, 
with a coquille ruche; above this are several rows of gathers; and guipure laces. Flowers are massed together ungrace- 
the skirt is loosely gathered, and falls over these gathers; it | fally, and a feature is made ot thick stalks and stems, and 





also has several rows of gathers just below the hips; the } 
bodice and scarf-tunic, which forms paniers on the hips, are 
of dark-green foulard, spotted with white; the tunic termi- 
nates at the back with full drapery. 

Fie, x1v.—Garpen-Party Dress, or CrEAM-COLORED 
Frencn Bunting. The Princess dress is trimmed with 
three flounces of the bunting, not made very full, and edged 
with cream-colored lace; a coquille of the lace extends 
from the neck to the top flounce; the half-sleeves are edged 
with the same lace, headed by a band of white satin ribbon; 
hat of muslin, trimmed with lace. 

Fic. xv.—Movrnine-Dress, or Brack Inon GRENADINE. $ 
The skirt is trimmed with plaitings and puffings, the pointed 
paniers are bordered with crape; the jacket bodice is also 
bordered with crépe, and has a simulated waistcoat of crépe; 
crépe bonnet and veil. 

Fic. xv1.—Hat, or Craret-Cororep Straw, Facep With 
Vetvet To Marcu. A long Amazon claret-colored feather ° 
ornaments the brim, and a velvet band encircles the crown. § 

Fic. xvrt.—Batutnc-Dress, oF MARoon-CoLoreD FLan- } 
net. It is gathered back and front, and the tops of the } 
sleeves, as well as the trousers, are laid in plaite, and 
fastened across with ornamented straps. 

Fig. xvi1.—Batutne-Dress, or Dark-Buve Serae. The | 
bottom, the collar, and the sleeves are cut in tabs and bound 
with white. 





even of thorns. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHamps. 

The latest novelties of the season are, cf course, all as 
light and graceful as poi@ible; and IT speak of them partic- 
ularly, because they will be useful as ideas for dresses fur 
balls, etc., etc., at watering-places in America. They are all 
expressly designed for summer-wear. There are ball-dresses, 
floating vaporous clouds of white tulle, and others of a deli- 
cate peach-tint, in the same airy fabric. There are short 
costumes, in white gauze, figured with large spots of rose- 
red floss silk, and made up over underdresses of cream surah 
or satin Duchesse, There are graceful dresses, composed of 
short skirts of black Spanish lace, and corsages of jet, with 
Diack lace sleeves. This last toilette is one of Worth’s latest 
inventions, and is a very novel and effective arrangement 
of the lace dresses that have been in vogue for so long. The 
corsage is of black net, interwoven thickly with small black 
; bugles, and has side-pieces which continue down the sides of 
the skirt to the hem, the corsage being further ornamented 
with bows of satin ribbon. Lace is, in fact, very largely 
employed in all the new summer-toilettes. In the form of 
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very full curved ruffles, it decorates the dinner and evening- ; the color of the bonnet, except in the case of white lace 
dresses; it is used for trimming mantles and cloaks, and  dress-hats, when the velvet puff may match the hue of the 
enters largely into the composition of bonnets for married } ostrich-plumes and the velvet strings. The newest artificial 
ladies. Guipute and Spanish laces, and the heavy silk-em- { flower of the season is the red clover, which, with its pretty 
broidered jaces, are most in vogue. Black lace is, of course, trefoil leaves, is seen on many of the larger shapes in hats 
that which is employed for out-door or demi-toilette wear; | and bonnets of the season. A very large bunch of this new 
but some very effective uses are contrived for white laces in | flower, set at one side of a black straw poke-bonnet, or broad- 
the above varieties. There are white lace parasols, veritable | brimmed hat, has a very stylish effect. The new colored satin 
sun-umbrellas for size, and white lace opera-cloaks. One of { straws ure trimmed with plumes matching them precisely 
the prettiest of these last-named dainty novelties is in white ; in tint. There is a new shade of mignonette, a good deal 
lama lace, in the form of an ulster, lined throughout with { paler and more green than the grayish-green formerly 
rose-pink foulard, laid in plaits, and having an unlined | known by that name, which is especially charming in these 
hood of the lace. A lace scarf attaches this wrial garment ' hats. Hats in the pale hanneton-brown are often trimmed 
at the throat. The same form, in black lace, lined with | with dark-brown feathers, and lined with dark-brown velvet. 
black, violet, or scarlet foulard, makes a charming wrap for ; The new shades of pink are much deeper than the older 
carriage-wear at a watering-place. ones, and are very beautiful, having a delicate bluish cast, 
The new summer wraps are either very long, or very short, ; The latest tint of blue is called the “summer midnight,” 
pelisses and ulsters contending for favor with scarf-mantles { and is a very dark and very lovely shade of marine-blue, 
and short dolmans. In the former style, the materials Lucy H. Hooper, 
used are soft India cashmeres, lined with Florence or foulard 
silks, in gay contrasting colors. The mantles are usually 
black, and composed of heavy ottoman or ribbed silk, manu- 
factured expressly for the purpose, and trimmed with a CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
profusion of lace and jet. In dress-materials, plaids are Fic. 1.—Girw’s Dress. The kilt-plaited skirt is of dark- 
decidedly going out of favor, except the ever-popular shep- | blue bunting; the waist is of Jersey cloth, very thin; a 
herd’s-plaids, and small neat checks, in two neutral shades. ; scarf of the bunting conceals the edge of the Jersey, which 
Some of the very stylish dressmakers still make up the large ‘ has an anchor embroidered on it in front; band and cuffs of 
gay plaids for pale and slender young ladies, but they are { dark-blue velvet; sailor hat, faced with blue. 
by no means universally worn. Cashmeres, in large blocks Fie. 11.—LitrLe Giru’s Dress, or Pia Popiin. The 
of wine-color and gray, with large broché figures scattered ¢ skirt has a narrow knife-plaiting on the bottom; above this 
over the groundwork, are much worn. The corsage is; isa row of embroidery, above which is a gathered puffing 
generally made of plain wine-colored cloth, if the costume ¢ of the poplin; the body is laid in five perpendicular plaits, 
is inteuded for street-wear. Worth has introduced a very ‘ back and front; large embroidered collar, and sleeves with 
novel and charming style for visiting-dresses, blending cash- } cuffs of embroidery ; white straw hat, trimmed with velvet 
mere, silk brocaded in set stripes, and satin spotted with and a white plume. 
small velvet dots, in the same costume. The side-panels Fig. 111.—Sartor-Sutr, Mapg or Navy-Bive Serer, and 
are of the velvet-spotted satin, the back of the skirt is in trimmed with white worsted braid; the deep blouse has a 
full draperies of cashmere, and the skirt-front and full nar- { narrow ruffle at the bottom, and opens over a striped woven 
row flounce finishing the short skirt are of the brocaded Jersey, and has a large pointed collar; the stockings match 
silk. The upper part of the satin panels is continued in ai the Jersey ; sailor hat. 
narrow scarf-shaped drapery across the upper part o; the § Fig. 1v.—Boy’s Sartor-Suit, oF Dark-Bive FLANNEL. 
skirt-front, and is tied in a knot with long ends; these ends ‘ The trousers are not made very full; the sailor-shirt has a 
being finished with oval ornaments in passementerie. The { square collar, and opens over a woven Jersey ; the whole is 
greatest care must be taken in combining the colors in this } trimmed with narrow white braid. 
singular and elegant costume. The one which was shown Fig. v.—Batuine-Suit, ror A Cuinp. It is made of dank- 
me had the side-panels in pale-green satin, spotted with ( blue flannel, has a red sash around the waist, and is trimmed 
white velvet, the cashmere draperies being in a darker shade } with red braid. 
of green, and the skirt-front in white ottoman silk, striped 
with a brocaded stripe in subdued cashmere colors. For ; 
carriage-wear, Worth has introduced an embroidered velvet, 
the pattern being sprays of leaves in gold and steel beads. OUR PUBCEASING AGENCY. ‘ 
These velvets come in the newest shades of blue and green,} After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
to match his latest costumes. Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
A good deal more fullness is shown in the skirts of { “on that has followed our gfforts to meet the wants of persons 
dresses than has been the case for sdine seasons past. Some | tithing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
of the later toilettes show full flat plaits in the side-breadths, | LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
Others are made with very full gathered skirts, and short | *¢ntages for supplying EVERYTHING wood in the HOUSE, to the 
and very full panier overdresses. This last style is generally } entire satisfaction of all who Savor us with their orders. Special 
seen in the changeable silks figured with small velvet figures, | wention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
which are amongst the novelties of the season. ( Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Ouéfite, 
Some extremely pretty and fantastic hats and bonnets | Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 
have just been introduced for summer-wear. Amongst the! The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
latter is a capote-shape, entirely covered with artificial moss, | °¥” Purchasing Agency have boon appreciated by the large number 
The trimming is either a cluster of field-flowers, or else one | Who have bem served since it has been established, in the saving 
of dandelions, intermixed with the round feathery heads of , of money, time, and trouble, 
the plant when it has gone to seed. Another one had two} Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
small yellow-green apples, on a branch placed in front of | Sree to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
the crown, the end of the branch being met by a knot of | mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
apple-blossoms at the side. These moss bonnets are ex: ; *bscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 


tremely picturesque and pretty. The strings are usually of ; 4@dress all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 














} 
dark-green velvet A fnll velvet pnff is generally used “4 MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


border the frout of a crape or lace capote,aud must match 
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AYER’S PILLS 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause human 
suffering eral from derangement of the stomach, bowels, 
and liver, — bar ee ee act directly upon these 
organs, and are y ned to cure the diseases 
onmed by | their meee — eel, 
Indigestion, jpeps eadache, ’ 
and hae of other ailments, for all of which they are a 
safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant remedy. The extensive 
use of these Pitis by eminent physicians in regular prac- 
tice shows unmistakably the estimation in which they are 
held by the medical profession. 

These PrLts are ded tab] beta 
only, and are absolutely free te calomel or any other 
injurious ingredient. 


A Sufferer from Headache writes: 

“ Ayer’s PILis are invaluable to me, and are my constant 
companion. I have been a severe sufferer from Headache, 
and your Pris are the only thing I could look to for 
relief. One dose will quickly move my bowels and free my 
head from pain. They are the most effective and the easiest 

hysic I have ever found, It isa pleasure to me to speak 
In their praise, and I always do so when occasion offers. 
W. L. Paces, of W. L, Page & Bro.” 

Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 


“T have used Ayrr’s PILts in numberless instances as 
recommended by you, and hayé never known them to fail 
to accomplish the desired result, We contanty keep 
them on hand at our home, and = them as‘a pleasant, 
safe, and le family R DYSP. IA they 
are invaluable. 

J. T. Harss.” 


Mexia, Texas, June 17, 1882. 


The Rev. Francis B. Hantows, writing from Ailanta, Ga., 
says: “ For some years past I have been subject to consti- 
pation, from which, in spite of the use of medicines’ of 
various kinds, I suffered increasing inconvenience, until 
some months ago I began taking Arer’s Pinus. They have 
entirely corrected the Ss habit, and have vastly im- 
proved my general health. 


Ayer’s CaTHARTIO mel correct i larities of the 
bowels, stimulate the appetite and digestion, and by their 
prompt and thorough action give tone and vigor to the 
Sooke physical economy. 
: PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 








YOUNG, All experience e— ge ae beneficial 


D Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


MID DDLE- Children with Sore Eyes, Sore Ears, or any 
scrofulous or syphilitic taint, may be made 
AGED healthy and strong by its use, 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


HALL’ VECETABLE 


SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


The Best is the Cheapest. 
Safety! Economy!! Certainty of Good 
Results!!! 
These qualities are ers ime importance in the selection of 
@ preparation for the hair. Do not experiment with new 
remedies, which may do harm rather than good; but profit 
by. the experience of others. Buy and use with perfect 
confidence an article which everybody knows to be good, 
Hati’s Harz Renewer will not disappoint you. 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Druggists. 








GOSSAMER 
ATERPROOP GARMENTS. 


Bspertn “Talal Pers 1878, 
Phila, 1876. 
pean mA ee ron coer against 
WORTHLESS IMITATIONS of our 
Waterproof Garments that are put on 
the market in a manner to deceive. 
The GENUINE QUALITY, which hasstood 
the test of every climate,and aremanu- 
factured by @ SECRET PROCESS KNOWN 
ONLY TO OURSELVES, have our full firm 
name on the loop of each garment, or 
other thant that it is genuine. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 


72 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker’s Premium Chocolate, the bet i 














Broma, invaluable as a dict for chile 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, @ 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





*“*Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
.and Beauty 
to the 


De gerRing ome B fpatiatins raaeeech stor 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- 
mors ann by ‘the Curicura Remepies. 

Curicura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of — and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the 

Coricvra, the @ great Skin Cure, minstantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and poee and res the Hair. 

Cuticora Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite,” prepared from Curiwura, is indispensable in 

ating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Elemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

A Remepigs are absolutel it a aon the only 

infeltioie® Iiood Purifiers and Skin Beauti 

Sold everywhere. Price, cura, cnete Soap, 





SS comes’ i‘ Resolvent, cpireet, Ga.» otter and Chem. 
ESTERBROOKS “ee 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PCN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
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REASONS 
WHY 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


> PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 

THAN ALL OTHERS. 

/  L—The fee oar SPBING conforms iteclf 
tn shapeto EVE! 

2.—They DO Nor. aves FALSE, wiggy look, 

asallothers 












# 3—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear 
prep ave made. 
4—They CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with 
se, but Roos Sale oherator geere 
5. waiacnoa ade as quickly, for they don’t require dressing as ° 
gten as others. 


6.— They +n eM dressed with a sec ae ego rg ——, 
and are known tor: main inorder for @ yea’ 

U.—I GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to b be OURLY i Halk, or refund 
the money if net. 
8. movie Th IMPORTANT ! Beery lady can look young and attractive 
witha heen at oan 46 HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
theylook ten 
gy I hood ve 10 diferent styles @f THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
canbe grat (fed. 

PRICES from me BO kc to 812 ee and a Gray ext extra). 
Also, the moe ANT ASSOR' of 

SWITC rom ‘a8 0850, GRAY BR 
A SIALT x, 


er Beware of parties endeavoring to 
ou Waves representing them to be. the 
Thompson Wave, asi do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my s. 
SEND FOR oariLoate TO SMPSON,” 
Cc. THOMP SON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





RY GOODS 


bw a a sitieiatower cy pte. 
icra ings, H. 


Gen arene 
Infante’, Boys Waa are Gutite, &e. Samp) infore 
mation, “ Sospare UIDE” free on ap; 

COUP & CONARD, 9th t Market 8t., 
C7°Please say where'you saw this Advertisement, 


EVERY LADY 


Should send for Strawbridge & Clothicr’s Catalogue, which 
contains one hundred and twenty large pages, nearly one 
thousand illustrations, and four pages of new music. Is 
especially valuable to those who shop by mail, or are 
interested in home art. Send fifteen cents for copy of same. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 














can secure perma. 
yy Lady, peg oa 
Ski and Stocks ES porters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. ‘Adtiess Queen 
City bag ahs on ey 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERICAN 


SILKS, 


OFFER THROUGH THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES OF THE 
COUNTRY A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 


Black and Fancy 
BROCADES. 


in new and elegant effects ; plain and two toned 


Black and Fancy 
OTTOMANS 


Fast woven back, guaranteed not to fray, pull or slip. 


IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS, OUR SPECIALTY, THE ‘* Vel- 
vet Surah,’ wk CLAIM 18 THE —- 
PLAIN SILK EVER RETAILED FOR 81. 
We challenge anybody to show an smpe rted 
silk for less than Swtes the money that. will 
equal the goods we make, in style, finish and 


wear. our goods are guaranteed. 
ALSO SOLE MANUF. OF THE CELEBRATED 


NEWPORT SASHES AND SCARFS. 
INSIST ON BEING SHOWN THE | 

















LDREDGE 











Mes \ KAN 


ePnn) 


\ STANDARD 
SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 

permanently removes Superfluous hair without injuring 
the skin. Send for a circular. ame Wambold, 34 
Sawyer Street, Boston, ] Mass. 








3 0 5 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 

Book, 25c. - Roy on Imported Birth rth-Day Card, 

AW LOOe CO., Jersey her J. 

“TI had sick headache . 40 years; your pills cured me.” 
A Warren, Deerfield, N. Y. 


OnC.W.BEN SON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPAREO EXPRESGLY 
[AND WILL CURE #4 


10 cents. 








egy 200 DYSPEPSIA. 





‘ 7 7 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ONEVERY BOX. ' 


It.is a fully established fact, that these diseases can be 
in any case, no matter how obstiuate, . 














L ADIES 4 A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PAT- 
TERNS for Artistic Needlework, Kensing- 


ton Embroi , otc. Tells howto make Twenty Stitches, 
including Sout ’ Kensin nm, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, 
Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, etc. Sent by mail for 12 
3c, stamps. J, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mase. 





Welcome and Valuable 


ais F RAE N B. 

a 

aarpamnl oy tym ae mf 
‘and all the latest and 


am pe over 2.000 illustrations, and wiil be sent by mail for 
PECK & SNYDER, 126-180 Nassau St., N.Y. 

















New and Beautiful Chromo Cards, name 
in New Type, and an ELEGANT 4 wee , Gilt Bound 
hy AUTOGRAPH BUM, all for 


4 


SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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A REAL 


SKIN CURE 


There is only one, and that with simple name, 


—‘“ My skin, which has been covered with scaly sores, has 
become pees Sr cad and soft as a lady's. My hunds were 
covered with little dry a Bo have her gn I'm 
better thun I have been ars, using Dr. Benson's 
Skin Cure—A. M. Noble, », Selma, cle Kon C., July 3, 1882, 


—Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and external 
treatment at same time, and it makes the skin white, soft, 





and smooth. It contains no poisonous drugs. $1, at any 
first-class druggist’s. 
QV A SPECIFIC FOR 
Par pe 


Convul- 
<i Falling 

Vi = Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 




















aR is jum Eat- 

THE 6 REATD Vine’ sroncise 
Scrofula, Kings 

Evil, Ugly Blood 

NERVE] Sacto 
ervousnes: 

CODMUEDOD eae 
Rheumatism, 





Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Bores, 
Pioumen, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney + a _ Poa roe. $1.50. 

a. al 
“Samaritan ‘Nefrinelsa is doing ers,”* 
Dr. J.O elamoin, Ristander' City, Ala. 
“I feel it my duty to recommend it.’* 
. F, Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“Tt cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
aa Correspondence freels Treaty answered. ~ 


THE DR, § A. RICHMOND MED. | (0., ST. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, Jy Y. 


RUPTURES CURE 
Sisetic® Sbepnatie tame cen se given: cpend 


stamp for cirapias 
adocrtisomont i AS droce “eek 





you saw my 


YW. 4. cllings, Gutthville,Yefferon Oo. 


BUY.ce BONANZA “Rke® 


Gold-Edge or 50 “ Beauties,” all Chromo Cards, n: 
9! on, 10 cents, a st Book Free. Sample Book, 2 25 
cents, U. 8. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 











AND NOT 






WEAR OUT, 
‘atch Cireul: 
SOLD bare S's bison k00 , beyst,¥-F 





and only 


PILLA 
Saperfiuous Hair | Forpenens dissolves 


hair, branch, in five 
aa pa. core oe ninth 
7 x H fe W . 


der persons stout. 
SPEOCIFIO 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
60 


Is a Positive Cure 


For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
eo common to our best female populatien. 
A Medicin’ fcr YYomian. Invented by a Woman. 
? :pared by a Woman. 

The Greatest Medleal Discovery Since the Dawn of History. 
(rit revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 

fQarmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 

firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 

eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 

roses of life’s spring and early summer time, 

"Physicians Use It and Prescribe it Freely <@e 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
F stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and backache, is always p: ~manently cured by its use, 
6. the cure of Kidney Complaints of cither sex 

this Oc. oe 


LOOD PU 
Men Bolg pO 
vi ne an 
ani e it, 


sci ths Cdeigesaidll Taba Wbaila*aseipibhere 

at 233 and 285 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
"ake Enclose Sct. stamp. Send for pamphlet. 


Ailey Bethe Case Seat aio, E. PINKHAWS 
uve re he 
a@’Sold by all Druggists.-@a 
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AP APRPARPAR ADR ARS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OLTON'S SELECT FLAVOR 


S seek the ‘THE BEST e {act 


OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 





Pure, Bich Flavoring Extracts of Ohoicest Fruits, One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors, 








CORTICELLI PURSE TWIST. 





pas Popalartt of this brand of 
PURS SILK is obtained by the excel. 
lence of tts colors, the peculiarity of its 
twist, and the fucility with which it may 
bo wrought into those exquisite designs 
known to women of past generations 
almost as well as to those of the present 
time, This well-known brand may be 
obtained of any enterprising merchant. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers should no- 
tice carefully the Black Spool, with 
the name OorriorLit on one end, Tho 
genuine is put up only in this way. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass., Sole Manufacturers. 





hatr solvent known 





ey . Perma 
ft anes balr, yeatand branch, in 
tars, The UNIVERAYTY Clik 
seperate G0, 602 8 















“TINY TILA 
OIL STOVE. 


16 Inches of fame, 
2 Cents an hour. 
No Smoke! 
No Smell? 
wi Stands every test. 
rc¢ Pamphlets free. 








Highest Prize at Cincinnati in 1882. 


EF DIETZ 66 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
o hel g 26 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 








COLORED PICTURES FREE 


To any one Lg Oy [rig es bre & Magazi 
Jupson, P. O. Box 129, 


ay Address CuaRLes 
rooklyn, N. 





OPIU 


cur 


MORPHINE HABIT! 


NO PAY TILL CURED. 
Pang years established. 1,000 


ed. State case, Da. MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 





Borap Pictures, 0c, 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. 
100: Birthday Cur 12 Perforated Mottoes, 10c. 


4 Sate 10c. Ofek Pomel 
re imps taken. 


60e., post-paid. 


J. W. FRIZZEL Baltimore, 





Beeds (360 kinds), with sample Park's Floral Magazine, 
for stamp, G, W. Park, Fanottsburg, Pa, — 


ULOID Wate agront Coleretents ), 200 each; 
CELL (uirn-down), de 500, a pair, co 
i Cane wd } Broadway, N 
“THE LITTLE PIG SERIES.’ As 


Fine new set, eighteen cards, by mail, on receipt of six 
three-cent stamps, WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, } N. Y, 


SILK PATCHWORK far‘ 


Send 4 Sc.stamyps fur samples. K MILLS, New bw Haven, Ct, 


Seed GIVEN AWAY! A package of mixed Flower 
all 











THE 


nogue mail, rs) a elegant ins 
poemel yp cata’ of t make 
of gold ands ifver Waltham Wi Watches 


aint 


SPLENDID OFFER.—To introduce these Elegantand 
Fasbionable Decorations, the handsomest in 
apt rm oe = a —_ for ag wl , pareeee 
a icleenat, colors), 1 Japanese (flo esign, 
colors), 1 Ji Japanese Gossamer H ar soto / (lace design), and 
3 Artistic Chromés. Japanesg Novruity Co., Buffalo, N. Y, 





Se STEE Opus. * 


a  — 


Cold Medal, Paris. (878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 322, 
351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 





oa rTrreoco=: 


nYwe 
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TERSON'S MAGAZINE 


a + Pe 


FULL-SIZE DRESS-PATTERNS MONTHLY, 


<—?+ ~~ 


Yee Theee different premiums will L Muncaksy's “Christ Before Pilate.” ° a 


be given for different clubs 


(see below), or all three will be given I. Photograph, or Quarto, Album. 
for certain large clubs (see below). Ill. Extra Copy of the Magazine for 1883. 


“PETERSON'S ape erm is already the best and cheapest of the lady's books, . But for 1 great improvements 
will be made, and the readéi ‘nereasek This ine will coutain come iad pages; tos choice 
steel enemas $12 ee coltees steel fushion-plates ; and 1,000" ravings. Among those latter will be engruv- 
jugs in the saat style of that art, 


ILLUSTRATING STORIES, FOREICN TRAVEL, Etc. 


ASA MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, “Peterson” has no rival of ite kind, Its stories and novelets 
are acknowledged to be the best published anywhere, J'he most r Jémale writers of America contribute to it, All ite 
— wt ore nates ote,, are original, Wor 1883, Six Copyright No Novelets ‘will be given, aud this without interfering with the 























AS A MAGAZINE OF ART, “Peterson” is maled, t not only wood-engravings, and th 
in great quantity and of unequaled beauty, but also, what nb other Magasine ye heir ry rt wal 


THE COSTLIEST STEEL-ENCRAVINCS! 


The Publisher challenges a comparison between these engravings, which are works of the highest art, aud the inferior 
engravings, really a that appear elsewhere, ‘*Peterson's” ooerevings Ae. are oe of ‘he best ‘iphin, in the Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy of London, and the Academies of Design and New York and Phi 


Mammoth Colored Fashion-Plates | 


AS A MAGAZINE OF FASHION, “Peterson” is conceded to surpass all others. It is the only 
lady's book that gives large double-sized Feng a lates, printed from steel, aud parse by band, in the highest style 
of art, Patterns of the newest bonnets, hat ts, etc., etc,, appear in each number, Also the greatest variety 
of children’s dresses. Also, PATTERNS FOR eVERY. Y-DAY DRESSES, in Calico, Delaine, ete., ete, 


SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER! 


A SUPPLEMENT will be given in every number, containing a full-size pi pattern for a polonaise, cloak, man tle, 
waist, or some other article of a lady's or child’s dress. Every woman will thus be enabled, if a aubseriber to “ Paterson,’ 
to cut out her own dresses and her children’s, 

COLORED DESIGNS IN ee eer of which at a retail store woul 
monthly. ig ag a. the only m ine thai rn these patterns, RECEIPTS FOR CooK NG. me TOILE TE, 
SICK-ROOM, Etc. NEW AND FA HIONABL MUSIC in every number. A em ON GARDENING, HOUSE 
FURNISHING, A MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT, in short, everything interesting to ladi 


TERMS: ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . ©. TWO DOLLARS! 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFERS FOR CLUBS, 








ENGRAVING OR ALBUM FOR PREMIUM.—For either 
2 Copies, one year, (postage free). 89.50 of these clubs, we will send, as Premium, our engraving, 
8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.50 “ Christ Before Pilate,” or either Album, postage free. 
tage free AN EXTRA COPY OF THE MAGAZINE FOR PRE- 
6 Coptre, ihe Pant, ARON ”) $1 ae MIUM.—For either of these three clubs, we will send, as 
6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 9,00 a Premium, an extra copy of the Magazine for the year 
10 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . -14.00 883, iA 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free, . 88.00 EXTRA COPY, AND ENGRAVING OR ALBUM—For 
7 Cubten one rity (postage P| § 10.50 either of these three clubs, we will send, pos’ free, both 
“ id an extra copy of the Magazine for 1883, = either the 
vecplen cae ene imortnge heey taco | RRIRL'COPT ANS SORT ENGIAVING AxD Ar. 
a Copies, one year, (pos' ) + $12.00 BUM.—For either of these three clubs, we will send, post- 
Copies, one year, (postage free,) . 16.00 a ane oxtre: tra copy of ofthe Magazine for 1883, both 
15 Copies, one year, ytree free.) . 21.00 “Christ and either of the Albums. 
In Romine Pe a Post-Office Order on toate phim, oF &. or a draft on Philadelphia 
or New York. 4 ener of these can be had, send or Notes of National 
Banks, or Gold or Silver, In the latter case, register your Ag oy Radress, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


&@> Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs, No. 306 Chestnut Street. Philadel phia. 
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PLAIN & 
WOVEN 
BROCHE 


The Bon-Ton Costume oN 
for Sea-side wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE. 











Velvete e er ill 


The original and only substitute for Lyons Silk Velvet, 

with Trade Mark. None others genuine. 

TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80 OTS. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
Beware of cheap imitations under other names, which will never prove satisfactory. 


Journal and 
writer 








KIDNEY 


Bladder, Urinary and Liver Pea Dropsy, 
Gravel and Diabetes, are cured by 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


the Best Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


pone Bright’s Disease, Retention or Non-Reten- 
t#on of Urine, Pains in the Back, Loins or Side. 


Cures Curee, Tntemperance Nervous Diseases, General 
Debility ; Female Weakness and Excesses. 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


Cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation and Piles, 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


AT ONCB on the Hidneys, Liver, 
and ty | restoring thenr to a ‘healthy action, 
and CURES when all other medicines fail. 
Hundreds have been'saved who have been given 
up to die by friends and physicians. 


Send for hlet to 
HUNT'S REMEDY Co., 


Providence, R. I. 
Trial size, 75 cents. Large size cheapest. 
OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS,. 















-KIDNEY-WORT : 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 





PILES 


with consti 


of Piles even when 
have before failed. 
RHEUMATISM. 2235: 
DERFUL CURE, as it is for ALI the painful 
diseases of the 1e Kidneys Liver gna Bon Bowels, 
It the system of the acrid 
cau-es = which Pony t 


eu CAsEe 

“THOUSANDS. 18 OF ¢ — 
ye ted ae and ican 

PERFECTLY CURED. 





arr + the same time on the KIDNEYS, 
Sate 5 BOWELS.4 SOL SOLD by DRUGGISTS. 


LIVER AND 
$1. LIQUID or DRY. can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt- (1) 


45 Select Pieces 


rodiwe ont Sheet Music into every household, 
ofour ——q en bet. - =a 

alladerD Wal 0} ‘o ‘ranser 
te a a ete,, by the ets Amerfean ad fori composers, 
for oaly the. (or, ; 8c. pole pay postage | and other ex- 


“CHOICE MUSIC 69) on! 


“ 





TRADE MARK 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for_purity of texture 
do not crack or.cut, nor turn Grayiike party. For sale by all first class retailers 
unless on the selvage of every second yard. 





per yard, none g 





and eearsag po Being 200 2 pnd bay a 


Jobbers supplied by the agents. 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 
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LES MODES PARISIENN 
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DESIGN FOR PLAQUE, OR IN EMBROIDERY. “SPARROWS.” 












PrETERSON’s. MAGAZINE — AUGUST, 





BELGE ORI EF IMEI Mae men: 

















ON THE BRIDGE. 


[See the Story, “ An Idyl of Lake George.”’] 









































‘CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. CHILD'S BONNET. 


























NEW STYLE SUMMER BODICE. SERPENT BRACELET IN SILVER. 
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_ ‘DRESSING-JSCKET: BACK AND FRONT. LATEST STYLE BONNET. 










































































EVENING-DRESSES. 
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GARDEN-PARTY DRESS, 


NEW STYLE WALKING-DRESS, 


BN 
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ART EMBROIDERY: TABLE-COVER BORDERS, Etc., Etc. 












































ART EMBROIDERY: FOOT-STOOL, TABLE-COVER CORNER, SMALL DESIGN. 


























ANGEL’S GREETING. 


For ONE oR Two VOICES, AD LIB, 





: As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





FRANZ ABT. Op. 517. No. 7. 
Moderato. —_ = a 





stars thedark gloom pierc - ing, 





. => 


O’er thee shed their sil - v’ry light, their sil - v’ry light; 


bound - less e - the - realspace di - vide thee, 
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ANGEL'S GREETING. 
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guide thee all throughthedrear-y night, 


guide thee all through thedrear-y night. 


9 


See now, see now, how yon star is twinkling, 

On its beams so soft and clear, so soft and clear! 
Guardian angels send thee holy greetings, 

Thy sad heart and thy trembling soul to cheer. 


3. 
See now, see now, how the stars are flashing! 
Angels beckon thee away, far, far away ; 
And their beacons bright they’ll still keep burning, 
Till o’er thee breaketh the long’d-for dawn of Day. 


























ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 























